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Distinctive Features of Schools for The Deaf 

No. 10— The Nebraska School 

By OTA BLANKENSHIP 


BOUT the year 1866 the good people of Neb- 
raska awoke to the needs of education for 
the deaf in the territory; accordingly an act 
was passed to the effect that should there be 
deaf children to be educated they were to be 
sent at the territory’s ex- 
pense to the Iowa School 
for the Deaf, then at Iowa 
City. The record speaks of 
only one child, Lena How- 
ard, who availed herself of 
the advantages of this act. 

The first movement to- 
ward the establishment of a 
school for the deaf in Neb- 
raska was made about 1867 
by Rev. H. W. Kuhns, the 
first Lutheran minister in 
Omaha. While serving as 
one of the old Board, prob- 
ably created by the above 
act, he was approached by 
Mr. Calhoun, who had a 
little deaf daughter, with the 
request that he use his influ- 
ence to have her educated in 
the territory. Mr. Kuhns 
interested other citizens in 
the subject. The result was 
the passage of an act by the 
Legislature providing for a 
school “to be located within 
three miles of the city of 
Omaha.” This act incorpo- 
rated the school, but lack of 
an appropriation deferred the immediate establishment 
until 1869. when the first school was opened with $6000.00 
per year for maintenance. This school had its leased 
quarters, in a hollow place in the center of the then strag- 
gling village of Omaha. 

Mr. W. M. French, a product of the Indiana School, and 
his sister were appointed principal and matron respec- 
tively. Little Catherine Calhoun was enrolled as the first 
pupil. Other children came tardily at first. Parents could 
not spare them; and some could not afford the expense of 
such clothing as was deemed needful. The Institution 
was new and untried, but gradually the number of pupils 
increased until there were twelve pupils. 

After struggling along after the experience of all new 
schools, Mr. French and his sister left. The principal- 
ship was offered to Mr. Conrad Zorbaugh, then a teacher 
in the Iowa School. Sickness in the family prevented h : s 
accepting this honor. 

About this time the Capital was removed from Omaha 
to Lincoln. The vacant building situated on a high hill. 


commanding a magnificent view of the surrounding coun- 
try, was coveted by the Institution people but it was found 
to be old and unsuitable for school purposes and therefore 
was not considered safe. The Omaha High School is now 
located on this hill. 

In 1871. land was secured 
about three miles distant, 
now in the northwestern 
part of Omaha, a Mr. James- 
Booner donating ten of the 
twenty-three acres for a per- 
manent situation for a state 
school. 

The Legislature appropri- 
ated $15,000 for the erection 
of a suitable building. A 
commodious bTick building- 
(the present north wing) 
44x60 and three stories high 
with a basement, was com- 
pleted by January 1, 1872, 
according to contract with 
the state. 

Professor R. H. Kinney, 
an experienced teacher from 
the Ohio School, and his 
wife were appointed superin- 
tendent and matron. Three 
teachers were employed. In 
the fall of 1872, a young man, 
a late graduate from Gallau- 
det College; then the Na- 
tional College for Deaf-Mutes, 
was appointed teacher. This 
young man w T as F. L. Reid. 

To him many of the early pupils owe much for their 
material progress. He was instrumental in sending the 
first pupil from this school, Charles Collins, to college. 
Elliot S. Waring was the next to go. 

In 1875, with Mr. J. A. Gillespie as superintendent, 
another $15,000 was appropriated for the erection of an- 
other building. This is the south wing. Other appropria, 
tions followed, i. e„ for the main building connecting the 
two wings, industrial building, a building containing the 
ijining rooms, kitchen, store-rooms, and playrooms, a 
cottage for boys (since demolished) and a hospital build-, 
ing. 

In 1897, politics were introduced for the first time in 
the history of the school; as a consequence Mr. Gitlespie- 
had to retire. Mr. H. E. Dawes, of Lincoln, succeeded 4 
him. During his three and half years’ administration a 
school house was erected. It was through him that two, 
young men, then students at the University of Nebraska,. 
Alvin E. Pope and Norman Shreve. became interested nn 
the deaf. Accordingly they entered Gallaudet College in 
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MAIN BUILDING OF THE NEBRASKA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, OMAHA. 


the fall of 1898 as normal fellows. 'These voting men were 
given positions on the teaching force after the completion 
of their normal course. Both were full of enthusiasm in 
promoting the welfare of the deaf at school and out. 

For several years after this, politics played havoc with 
the State Schools. Heads of the various State Schools 
were appointed and removed at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernor. But by a constitutional amendment adopted at 
the gencal election, November, 1912, all the State 
Schools were placed under the control of a Board of 
three members “to be appointed by the Governor and 
confirmed by two-thirds of the senate.” No longer do 
the state employees sit on anxious seats. 

The heads of the Nebraska School, have been as follows: 


W. M. French 1869-1871. 

R. H. Kinney 1871-1878. 

J. A. Gillespie 1878-1897. 

H. E. Dawes 1897-1901. 

R. E. Stewart 1901-1907. 

C. E. White 1907-1909. 

R. E. Stewart 1909-1911. 

F. W. Booth 1911- 


The school curriculum consists of all regular branches 
taught in the Public Schools plus speech and speech- 
reading. In addition to these the boys are taught carpen- 
try, cabinet-making, mechanical drawing, printing, paint- 
ing and gardening; the girls, plain and fancy sewing, 
dressmaking, domestic science, laundry work and house- 
work. Football, basketball, baseball, tennis and all other 
wholesome sports are encouraged by the management. 
Athletics at the school are as good as any in Omaha. 
Many a match game have our boys played with outsiders. 
Many of the now prominent citizens of Omaha, have had 
tussles with our boys. The deaf boys who come in con- 
tact with hearing boys in sports gain an independence that 
stands them in good stead ,vhen they leave school and take 
up their life’s work. 


The School is ideally located. The Missouri River and 
the bltiffs with their everchanging colors, on the Iowa 
side at a distance of ten miles to the east, can be seen. 
The city’s skyline is seen to the southeast. All around 
is a fast growing neighborhood. 

In all the fifty years of its existence the Nebraska 
School has admitted 1026 children; 150 have graduated — 
168 are still in school. Fifty-two have been sent to Gal- 
laudet College; twenty-three, or nearly 50 per cent of 
them, having gone in the last eight years. Four of the 
fifty-two received their preparatory education from public 
High Schools in their home towns. Six students are 
now in college and seven more are at this writing 
candidates for this seat of higher learning. 

In 1909 through Superintendent C. E. White, an appro- 
priation of $50,000 was passed for a new structure. It 
was during R. E. Stewart's administration that it was in 
process of erection. This building contains a spacious 
auditorium, a gymnasium with a gallery all around it, and 
a bowling alley. 

In 1913 an appropriation of $60,000 was made providing 
a building to segregate small children from the larger ones. 
This since its erection has been occupied by the primary 
oral children. 


The first temperance society was formed in New Eng- 
land and its pledge read: 

“We, the undersigned, believing in the evil effect of 
strong drink, do hereby pledge ourselves on our sacred 
honor that we will not get drunk more than four times 
a year: Muster Day, Fourth of July. Thanksgiving and 
Christmas." 

A certain father who is fond of putting his boys through 
natural-history examinations is often surprised at their 
mental agility. He recently asked them to tell him. 
“What animal is satisfied witih the least amount of 
nourishment?” 

“The moth!’’ one of them shouted confidently. “It 
eats nothing but holes.” 
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THE ARGONAUT 

By J. W. HOWSON 


N old adage has it that the race does not always 
fall to the swift nor the battle to the strong. 
To the experienced teacher and others familiar 
with childhood this saying has an especial signi- 
ficance. It is not always to the brilliant pupil 
nor yet to the most scholarly that the successes of life find their 
way. The plodding pupil, the careful, patient worker may be 
building a more solid future for life’s work than he to whom 
all things come easily. This is a 
state of affairs that applies no less 
forcibly to the deaf than to the 
hearing and particularly does it 
apply in these days of economic 
stress to those who take up the pro- 
ducing end of our complex civili- 
zation. In this respect we repre- 
sent to our readers, Mr. Bret Harte 
Fowler nurseryman. 

Bret Fowler, as a pupil of the 
California School for the Deaf, was 
not a brilliant boy. He was not 
what you would call a student, yet 
he was studious, careful, and dili- 
gent. He advanced slowly and as 
his school days drew to an end, 
life pormised little to him beyond 
what he could make of it himself. 

It was a case of making the best 
of opportunities and Mr. Fowler’s 
opportunity came when he secured 
a position with the C. C. Morse 
Company, one of the largest seed 
and nursery companies operating 
on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Fowler 
remained with this company seven 
years, during which he gained 
much valuable experience, ranging 
from operating a pick and shovel to plant propagation. 

Leaving C. C. Morse and Company, Mr. Fowler took up 
work with The Cottage Gardens Company, of Queens, New 
York, and Eureka and San Jose, California. He has been 
with this company three years and for two years has been in 
charge of his -department. Here with five assistants he has a 
free hand in seed raising, cutting growths, and ornamental 
plant propagation. He is pleasantly situated as the San Jose 


climate and soil is proving to be best suited to ornamental 
plants. 

Mr, Fowler considers nursery work particularly adapted to- 
the deaf. At present there is a great demand for budders and 
grafters. One hundred acres of seedlings need five or six 
budders, whereas only one or two are available, and many 
seedlings are lost. Learners are paid as high as $5.00 a day. 
Before he took up his present line of work Mr. Fowler made 

from $12 to $25 a day at budding 
and grafting, but the work did not 
appeal to him. It is work which 
is easily learned, and the most ra- 
pid workers can make from 3000 
to 4000 buds a day, being paid at 
the rate of $10.00 per thousand 
buds 

Mr. Fowler is the leader of a 
coterie of deaf who claim the fertile 
Santa Clara valley as their home. 
He is only thirty-three and has a 
long successful life ahead of him. 
What he has accomplished should 
be an inducement and encourage- 
ment to other boys, whose situation 
may be what his was, that is 
to find what you can best do and 
stick to it until success crowns 
your efforts. 

At the time of the present writ- 
ing both the San Francisco and the 
Berkeley divisions of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf have 
selected their delegates and alter- 
nates to the coming convention of 
the Society which will be held in 
Atlanta next summer. Ere this is 
in the press the Los Angeles 
division may likewise have selected their representatives. The 
expense of sending the delegates is borne by the home office, 
this practice having just been instituted. The credit for this 
innovation belongs to our San Franciscan, Mr. Leo C. Willi- 
ams. The funds to finance the measure are provided by a 
small monthly tax upon each member of the order. At the pre- 
sent writing these funds, the convention fund as it is known, 
amount to less than $6000, and only a couple of thousand dol- 




BRET HARTE FOWLER 
Successful Nurseryman and Plant 
Propagationist. 



Eureka Nurseries. The glass structures give a good 
idea of the size. 


Cottage Gardens showing Azalia Rhodendron Beds 
and Green Houses. 
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Azalia, a beautiful specimen cultivated 


Darwin Tulips, successfully grown 
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at the nurseries. Others are equally Colorado Blue Spruce; a Long Island SP 1 ?. 1! \ Holland and Eureka, Calif, 
attractive, but space forbids showing specimen Grown also at San Jose Holland blooms occur two weeks 
them here. and Eureka later than m Eureka 



lars need be expected to be added before the meeting in At- 
lanta. So fast have new divisions been added to the roster of 
the Society, that the funds are practically sure to be inadequate 
to meet the demands upon them. 

To such as desire it, the office of delegates is one of the choi- 
cest plums to be handed out by any of the societies of the deaf. 
This is particularly the case with Pacific Coast divisions, as 
the representatives are assured a trip across the continent with 
all expenses paid. Where the convention fund falls short the 
individual divisions will almost assuredly provide the nec- 
essary money to meet their delegates’ expenses. As matters 
stand the five Pacific Coast divisions can account for a third 
•of the convention fund, while the Rocky Mountain region and 
contiguous territory can absorb most of the rest. To even up 
matters a convention might be held on the Pacific Coast, but 
as most of the divisions of the Society are east of the Missis- 
sippi, it would not be a wise policy from a financial stand- 
point. In all other respects a convention on this coast would 
be ideal. Facilities here are unexcelled for holding conven- 
tions, and nature with the eveness of her sunshine and climate 
and the glory of her natural attractions conspires to assist 
mankind in entertainment. 

Like the delegates officers of the Fraternal Society have their 
expenses paid to conventions. In addition to this they all re- 


ceive salaries, not very large it is true, but fairly represent- 
ative of the Society’s membership and resources. As the lat- 
ter have increased, salaries have been steadily raised. With 
the National Association of the Deaf matters have been quite 
the reverse. In sporadic instances officers of the Association 
have had part of their expenses paid to conventions and have 
at times received small remuneration for their labors. At the 
Detroit convention, the President, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
did I believe, receive small sums towards defraying part of 
their expenses. The offices of secretary and treasurer have 
been consolidated and places under one head. It is proposed 
to give the new secretary-treasurer a regular salary. This is 
a step in the right direction and will add strength and stab- 
ility to the Association, • 

One hears a great deal about vocational education nowa- 
days, It is treated of as a new thing. It is merely basking un- 
der an alias. As trades teaching, vocational education has 
been practiced in schools for the deaf upward of half a cen- 
tury. As far back as the middle of the last century, shoe-mak- 
ing, wood-working and other trades were being taught deaf 
children. What was regarded as superficial in the public 
schools was found to be a necessity in schools for the deaf. 
Later on various trades were introduced in grade schools and 
taught to hearing children as an innovation. It is a fact that 


One of the most beautiful beds in the world 


The most beautiful bed of Azalias you ever saw. 
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most innovations introduced in the instruction of normal child- 
ren had their root in schools harboring so-called obnormal boys 
and girls. With normal children progressing readily in the 
three Rs, the need of innovations has not appeared to their 
instructors until forced upon them by the accomplishments of 
abnormal children. Many of the new-fangled ideas now in 
force in our public schools were transplanted from special 
schools, where they were introduced and cultivated as a mat- 
ter of necessity. 

As an outgrowth of trade-teaching to the deaf there arose 
some opposition by labor unions. The deaf sought to follow 
the trades which had been taught them in school, but they were 
not cordially welcomed by the unions. Not so very far back 
this was a subject of much comment and not a little bitter- 
ness amongst the deaf. The unions by denying the deaf admit- 
tance to their orders, set up a barrier between them and the 
better class of work, to say nothing of steady wages. Now 
one seldom hears this topic discussed. The unions are stronger 
than ever but apparently they are admitting the deaf on equal 
terms. This is a great advantage to the deaf as in the unified 
strength of the unions, who are demanding and receiving a 
standard rate of pay for a given grade of work, assures the 
former of little discriminatioin on account of their deafness. 

War has ever proven the barometer of high prices. From 
the recorded time when eggs were a penny a dozen in England 
to the present day prices of five pence each, or more, history 
teaches us that with every great war there is a sharp advance 
in the price of commodities. For some time following the war 
there may be a further advance in prices, but eventually there 
is a gradual recession until the laws of supply and demand 
adjust themselves to a for-the-time-being permanent basis. 
This reduction in prices never equals the pre-war period. 
The market having settled itself, articles in general demand 
remain upon a higher price level than was the case before 


the war. The readjustment resembles an ascending series of 
steps. 

How this elevation of prices can be maintained in view of 
the inflexibility of the law of supply and demand is hard to 
explain, but the improved methods of producing and handling 
products through the aid of machinery, thus lessening their 
cost is no doubt an important factor. Certain it is that out 
of the chaos produced by the havoc of war, labor both skilled 
and unskilled, reaps proportionately the greatest benefit of 
mankind. It is labor that furnishes the sinews of war and' 
it is labor that suffers the greatest depletion. At home re- 
main the sick and infirm. But in retribution following the 
war, labor, the producer of the high-priced commodities, be- 
comes itself an expensive commodity. Wages run high and 
extend to a portion of the laboring population not previously 
favored. 

One of the classes to be most particularly benefitted by the 
vagaries of war has been the deaf. Otherwise physically per- 
fect, raised in schools under conditions superior to the average 
home, and possessed of at least the rudiments of a trade, the 
deaf workman has been assiduously sought after. Barred from 
active participation in the war, the deaf have remained at 
home and prospered. During the war many gave their time 
and money freely to the country’s cause, but most being of the 
laboring class were carried upward by the constantly as- 
cending rise in the price of wages, which far outstripped the 
increase in cost of the commodities which they produced. 
Many have attained permanent positions and the superinten- 
dent of practically any school for the deaf can attest the fact 
that there is a continuous call upon the graduates and older 
pupils to fill the gaps left in the ranks of labor. The economic 
position of the deaf in the country is certainly much greater 
than it was five years ago. The position of the professional 
man and the non-producer has suffered considerably, but these 
are fields seldom entered upon by the deaf and usually wisely 


“There Shall 


Be No More Deafness” 


By FRED De LAND 


S PECIALISTS who have devoted much thought to 
this important subject believe that 75 per-cent of 
the causes or conditions that produce deafness, 
or that deafness follows in the trail of, can be 
completely wiped out in the life-time of one gen- 
eration; that is, in a period of 33 years. Furthermore, there is 
good reason for believing that 99 per cent of these possible or 
probably causes of deafness can be wholly eliminated in the 
life-time of three generations, that is in a period of a hundred 
years, provided simple sanitary rules are observed. (The 
allowance of one per-cent is to cover cases of deafness due to 
shocks and accidents beyond human control and where the 
hereditary powel of transmission fails to cease in the third 
generation.) 

Fifty years ago one of the principal causes of deafness was 
the marriage of deaf-mutes with deaf-mutes. This unfortunate 
and unwise custom appears to have been encouraged on the 
fallacious belief that thereby more happiness would be insured 
to the respective couples than if either partner was a hearing 
person. Careful study of these marriages of deaf mutes with 
deaf-mutes shows that it is unwise for a deaf person to marry 
another deaf person, even though neither partner was born 
deaf, if either partner to the union has deaf relatives, of if 
there is a family history of deafness in past generations. The 
further study of the recorded marriages of the deaf show that 
it is also unwise for a deaf-mute to marry a hearing brother 
or a hearing sister of a deaf-mute in a family where there is 
a history of deafness. Futhermore, it is believed to be unwise 


for a deaf-mute, born deaf, and who has no deaf relatives, 
to marry a deaf-mute also born deaf, or even to marry a hear- 
ing brother or a hearing sister of a born deaf-mute usith deaf 
relatives. 

Why? Because, as a rule, such deaf-mutes are likely to be 
potential carriers of a tendency to transmit the conditions that 
produce or result in deafness. And in families where there is 
a history of deafness extending back two or three or more 
generations, and in families where there are deaf relatives, 
the hearing brothers and the hearing sisters of deaf-mutes may 
be as potential carriers of the same inherited tendency to trans- 
mit to their offspring a diminished power of hearing. 

No right-minded person desires to transmit to the offspring of 
a union the calamity of deafness. For to knowingly be a part- 
ner in a union that is likely to result in deaf offspring, would be 
worse than a blunder. Thus deaf-mutes should be very cau- 
tious about marrying a member of any family in which deafness 
prevails even in collateral branches. For some specialists be- 
lieve that the possibility of the transmission of the conditions 
that result in deafness may continue even beyond the third 
and fourth generation. 

Yes, it is true that many deaf-mutes have married deaf- 
mutes and only hearing children have appeared. But in such 
cases, the questions arise in the minds of friends of the deaf 
who are earnestly studying all phases of the subject, (1) will 
the power of hearing in these children gradually lessen with 
advancing years? (2) If these children live to marry and have 
children, w r ill the hearing of the latter be affected? In other 
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•words, will the inherited tendency merely have skipped a 
generation? 

The educational conditions that prevailed fifty or less years 
ago have been held largely responsible for the one-time num- 
erous marriages of deaf-mutes with deaf-mutes, because such 
conditions made it difficult for deaf-mutes to mix with hearing 
people with any degree of pleasure. Fortunately, in nearly 
all States a decided change in educational conditions has been 
gradually brought about that tends to lessen the liability of un- 
wise marriages. Then, too, the deaf pupils in many schools 
have been warned that when the time comes for selecting a 
partner in marriage, they cannot safely ignore the powerful 
factor of the possession of deaf -relatives. 

Under the old method of instruction a language of signs 
and gestures was not only the dominant medium of commun- 
ication within the precincts of educational institutions, but often 
that sign-language was the principal medium employed in 
imparting knowledge. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss the question whether it was the best method to use, but 
merely to state what researches show. Yet it is recorded that 
outside of the grounds of the institution that dominant medium 
of communication was a foreign language. Thus when a deaf 
pupil returned to his home either during vacation time or at 
the close of his school life, he found himself among people 
who could not understand the language he had used so freely 
an and about the school, nor could he understand the utterances 
•of parents and relatives. In other words, he was like a 
foreigner in a strange land, with the added misfortune that 
Joss of hearing prevented him from quickly picking-up a suffi- 
cient understanding of the new language to make life pleasant. 
As he found himself shut out from pleasurable companionship 
with the hearing, is it any wonder that he sought companion- 
ship among those who could understand the method of commun- 
ication he used ? And by its silence Society sanctioned the con- 
tinuance of the conditions that converted the deaf into a social 

■ class compelled to flock or live by themselves. 

Why was such an unfortunate social and educational con- 
dition tolerated during so many years? Because in those days 
the fallacious belief was fostered that deaf-mutes could not be 
taught to become efficient users of speech and of speech reading. 
With the passing of the years came a change in public senti- 
ment, and, gradually, the heads of the old educational institu- 
tions began to perceive that it was possible for deaf-mutes to 
become efficient in the use of speech and speech-reading when 
proper speech conditions made speech the dominant medium of 
communication. In other words, that conditions must prevail 
that made it necessary for the pupil to use speech at all times 
and in all places, thus insuring the constant practise in speech 
so essential if efficiency was to be attained and if speech was 
.to become a pleasant medium of communication. 

It was also perceived that the continued cause of failure, in 

■ certain institutions, to produce efficient users of speech among 
.the orally taught pupils, was an entire absence of the necessary 
speech conditions; that is, of the speech atmosphere and the 
speech environment that necessitated constant practise in 
speech in the pupil’s part, because all with whom the pupil 
came in contact with in these successful institutions used speech 
and only speech as the medium of communication. Further- 
more, it was perceived that adult deaf-mutes were justified in 
■charging that the time spent in receiving oral instruction in 
many institutions was practically wasted, when conditions were 
allowed to prevail that robbed the orally taught pupil of all 
.opportunity to practise speech. In other words, in certain in- 
stitutions, the moment the orally-taught pupil left the oral class 
.room, he found himself compelled to use the language of signs 
or the finger alphabet to communicate with others. Hence in 
such institutions and out in the play-grounds the orally-taught 
pupil was necessarily compelled to continue to become an adept 
in the use of gestural language, whether he desired to or not, 

, or else be bereft of all companionship. There was no oppor- 
tunity to practise speech. 


Today the deaf-mute pupils in many institutions can speak 
and read speech with commendable efficiency, because conditions 
within the school precincts are made to resemble, as nearly as 
possible, the conditions in the world of hearing and speaking 
people that these pupils must face when school life ends. 
Morever, many schools now exist in which no use whatever is 
made of the language of signs or of the manual or finger al- 
phabet, either in the class-room or on the grounds. In these 
schools speech is not only the medium through which language 
and all other instruction is imparted, but speech is the dominant 
medium of communication inside and outside of all class rooms. 
Again, in many cities, especially in Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
California and Washington, oral or speech day schools have 
been established. Deaf children residing in certain cities can 
attend their respective day school, and then return home when 
school closes each afternoon. Thus these children not only 
enjoy whatever beneficial home influence may exist, but they 
are constantly among hearing and speaking people and are 
communicated with in speech. Thus constant companionship 
with the hearing leads to as close an intimacy between the deaf 
and the hearing, as in institutional life is formed between the 
deaf and the deaf. 

By no means is the article an argument in favor of day 
schools versus institutions. For neither need any support. Day 
schools have come to stay and will gradually increase in num- 
ber as the pupils in certain institutions continue to show poor 
efficiency in the use of speech. Day schools are a blessing to 
deaf children where speech conditions prevail and where a 
sufficient number of teachers are employed to allow for the pro- 
per grading of the pupils. 

Nor is the article a plea for a change in educational methods. 
Time, the tax payer and public sentiment will solve the question: 
By which method are deaf children most helpfully educated? 

This article is simply and solely a plea for all who are in- 
terested to help to eliminate one of the prune causes of deafness. 
It is also the expression of a belief that unless deaf-mutes take 
decisive steps at once to gather statistics to authoritatively 
prove, once for all, whether marriages of the deaf with the 
deaf are an injury to society and an imposition on the tax 
payer, some rabid, self-elected regulator of the morals of a 
commonwealth may petition the legislature to pass a bill that 
may not only prevent future marriages of the deaf with the 
deaf, but, worse still, it may be made so drastic that marriages 
of hearing brothers and sisters of deaf-mutes may be prevented 
from marrying, if there is evidence of the existence in that 
deaf-mute's family of an inherited tendency to transmit deaf- 
ness or the causes and conditions that produce deafness. 

That undesirable legislation is unwise, is granted. But 
deaf-mutes must remember that taxpayers may tire of what 
some one has termed the “vicious educational circle.” That 
is, of maintaining at large expense public educational institu- 
tions for the production of the necessity for the further main- 
tenance of such institutions. In other words, if deaf-mutes 
do not desire to hasten the permanent closing of their Alma 
Maters, let them do their best to limit the number of marriages 
of the deaf, with the deaf, that are liable to produce deaf off- 
spring. 


It was our pleasure to have as a visitor sometime ago 
Mrs. Weston Jenkins, Sr., who visited most of the class rooms 
and was a very interested observer. Mrs. Jenkins is living 
in Rome with her son, Major Weston Jenkins, who is a member 
of the Board of Trustees. Mrs. Jenkins is well posted in 
matters pertaining to our work with the deaf, for she and her 
husband, the late Prof. Weston Jenkins, were connected with 
the New Jersey and Alabama Schools for many years . — Rome 
Register. 


A colored man who prided himself on definition or re- 
ciprocity by a white man. “Well sah,’” said he, “you see 
that chickens house ova dar? Well, th'e hens da lays for 
the white folks, I lay for da hens, and da white folks lay 
for me: dat’s reciprocity.” 
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One Night At Our Club 


By ALICE T. TERRY 


OWHERE else in the United States, or in the 
entire world, perhaps, is there such a Club as 
ours. A club thoroughly cosmopolitan, its mem- 
bers coming from practically everywhere; har- 
monious, because of fine fellowship and mutual 
good will, which prompts them to pull together; and popular, 
essentially so, because of this very harmony. This club is not 
yet two years old. But why mention age, when the organiza- 



William Howe Phelps and His Older Son 


tion is the best of its kind, where its loyal supporters, out of 
satisfied and grateful hearts, take its existence as a matter of 
course, a thing that should always have been. 

This club didn’t just happen. Like other great societies, it 
owes its existence largely to the initiative, the genus of a single 
deaf mute — William Howe Phelps, who, guided solely by mo- 
tives sympathetic and democratic, heeded the cry of the masses 
for something better, something more to their taste and liking 
than the old organization with which they were then affiliated. 
This new club was appropriately named The Los Angeles Si- 
lent Club. It meets every Saturday night in beautiful Ra- 
mona Hall, Fourth and Hill Streets, Los Angeles. Needless 
to state, our rooms, comprising a reception hall and lobby pro- 
per, are filled to overflowing. The problem before the officers, 
therefore, is not the high rent nor the fear of higher rent — all 
of which is met easily enough — but it is, what to do with the 
steadily increasing applications for membership. For if we 
exceed the two hundred limit we shall be sorely put for hall ca- 
pacity. For even is a fast growing city like Los Angeles where 
the phenomenal building activity does not yet answer the de- 
mand for houses and halls of all sorts, we could hardly find a 
larger hall with the same pleasing features, the same easy 
accessibility as Ramona Hall. But our problems, however fas- 
cinating I might make them, are not to be discussed here. I 
started out to entertain the great world of Silent Worker read- 
ers with One Night at Our Club, which is not to be taken 
literally as the program of one short evening; rather, it is 
to be a story in general of how we do things every Satur- 
day night throughout the year and enjoy life. 

The Best Night of All 

That was May 15, 1920 — a memorable night — the occasion 



of the Club presenting William Howe Phelps, its founder and 
first president, a Loving Cup. We are all familiar with cases 
where the deaf have honored some friends or benefactors 
with a loving cup, but I doubt if one of them ever received 
a finer gift than the one we gave Mr. Phelps. Of course it 
came to him as a great surprise — as such affairs always do. 
According to the club calendar, May 15 was Entertainment 
Night, with Mr. Phelps chairman in charge. For two hours 
we enjoyed the best of drama, with vaudeville a-plenty, as 
played by famed local talent, as Henri Briscoe, Leslie Ross, 
Olive Jaseph (now Mrs. Mepham) and Phelps himself. The 
one play which I must mention because I simply cannot resist 
it was The Oral Teacher, with Briscoe taking the leading 
part. As an actor he is deserving of special mention — but 
here I can only say of him— unstop his ears and loosen his 
tongue and he will prove the modern Joseph Jefferson. As 
teacher he impersonated a certain well known pure oral cham- 
pion, and he did it so well that the house was completely 
startled and captivated. As pupil, Leslie Ross proved to be also 
a star performer, finding full use of his tongue and lips, with 
all the accompanying mouth exaggerations due to natural deaf- 
mutism. Along comes Phelps, impersonating Mrs. Terry, 
shoes, stockings, dress, hat, wig, and all (except that I don’t 
need the wig.) Between this “Mrs. Terry” and the oral teacher 
a fight ensues. Result: it is the end of pure oralism, in one 
locality, at least. Ah, that it happened in real life instead of 
vaudeville ! 

The show over, with the audience in the best mood, it was 
a glad moment indeed for me, then president of the club, to 
mount the platform and apprise the house of what would fol- 


This Emblem is the Artistic Work of Isam P. 
Haworth 

low immediately. Space will not permit me to repeat here the 
speech I made before and after presenting Mr. Phelps the 
loving cup. His response was touching, but urief, modesty 
and complete surprise prevented his saying more. 

The Present Officers 

Twice a year we elect new officers. The work involved by 
such a large membership is often heavy, and it is good to. 
release officers every six months, beside giving practically 
every one a chance to display his ability and talent Thi* 
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fosters good will and encourages the principle of democracy, 
which the deaf among themselves need especially. Ever popu- 
lar and always a gentleman, Mr. Leon Fisk, well known in 
the silent world, was unanimously chosen president last June. 
Miss Ella Roy, vivacious and charming, is vice-president. She 
■does not say much about it, but she is a staunch defender of 
woman’s rights, living her own independent ideals of woman- 
hood. When she gets married, as she will some day, she will, 
I fear, be tempted to follow in the footsteps of the lamented 
Inez Mullholland Bossevian. 

Our Secretary is Robert Mepham, lately graduated with 
highest honors from the California school at Berkeley, and who 
recently dared the high cost of living, fate, and everything else, 
by getting married at the age of nineteen. But in pretty Olive 
Jaseph, a former Fanwood girl, he has an ideal wife, and 
no doubt their pathway is destined to teem with fortune and 
happiness. 

Mr. James Conway is treasurer. Here he has plenty of 
responsibility, which he is thankful to share with his capable 
wife. Mr. and Mrs. Conway make the ideal couple; they seem 
to co-operate, in everything, they are careful, painstaking, and 
thrifty. We are thankful that they came in our midst as they 
■did a year ago. 

Besides the treasurer, we have also a Committee on Finance, 
with Bert Burress as chairman. Mr. Burress is young, and 
as fine a type of manhood as can be found. He was our 
second president, succeeding Mr. Phelps. We have a Literary 
Committee, with Simon Himmelschein as chairman. To his 
many eastern friends we will say that he is still heart whole, 
and popular as ever with everybody. He makes a fine chap- 
eron for the girls in absence of the customary married wo- 
man. Only once have we known his tranquility to become 
ruffled. That was the day he was peacefully delving into 
the papers at the Y. M. C. A. when along suddenly comes an 
earthquake, violently shaking the great building. Simon fled — 
and to our knowledge, he hasn’t yet decided to go back. 

The third Saturday in the month is always looked forward 
to because of its promise of something extra good, it being 
Entertainment Night, with Melville J. Matheis as chairman 
in charge. He has initiative and orginality a-plenty, and 
when he had fully decided to do a thing he sets his mind and 
his hands on it in truly bull-dog fashion until the thing is 
done — done well, mind you. He cut short the best part of his 
vacation in San Diego last summer in order to get home to 
keep his previous appointment for a lecture at the club. His 
subject was “The Japanese Menace” which proved one of 
the most interesting talks that we ever listened to. While he 
was still new at automobile driving I had occasion to go with 
him through traffic one day. I was a little nervous at first, 
but quickly recovered on perceiving that our safety lay in his 
very bull-dog like grip on the wheel. Mr. Matheis is a great 
dancer, his wife and he being by far the most graceful couple 
upon our dance floor. 

Diversity 

Our club colors are purple and gold. We make a lot of 
this, I especially being a great believer in color and its subtle 
yet powerful influence in the lives of the deaf. Color should 
mean more to us than to the hearing, because of our missing 
sense. The proper spirit of harmony and color should take the 
place of music in our lives. We, at least a dozen of the girls, 
find our club spirit strengthened every time we don what we 
call our club dresses, made of purple and gold, originated and 
designed by me a year ago. Any body can wear purple or 
gold, even red-headed people — so says a great fashion author- 
ity, which does not make the combination of these colors un- 
desirable as some people think. Last spring I planted in my 
garden zinnia seed of mixed colors, making a long row of them. 
Later, when they blossomed forth I had the great surprise and 
pleasure of beholding in one place purple zinnia and gold zin- 
nia side by side. As if capricious nature would further my pur- 
ple and gold enthusiasm! 


One of the prettiest pictures on our walls is the framed em- 
blem of our club, which is the Greek cross with modifications, 
done over wood in finest purple and gold, the work of Isom 
P. Haworth, who has won considerable fame as an artisan 
and inventor, some of his work having been mentioned in 
Popular M echanics. 

We don’t play cards at our club; we don’t indulge in harm- 
ful gossip; on the contrary, our first aim always is to promote 
the feeling of good fellowship. Occasionally there is dancing, 
which is accompanied by the stunt of dumb instrumental music. 
Dumb? Absolutely so. For the player who is deaf of course, 
does not allow his fingers to touch the strings or the keys, 
he merely makes you think he does. And if you are deaf, it 
makes no difference, of course. 

One night we witnessed a phenomena — or a miracle, as the 
oralists would call it. Melville J. Matheis mounted the plat- 
form and announced that we had a speaker for the evening, 
meaning a hearing man who could not sign. We were wonder- 
ing who was going to interprete. Just then that versatile 
William Howe Phelps arose and ceremoniously took his place 
on the stand by Mr. Matheis. He opened his mouth to speak — 
and forthwith flowed a great and mighty speech, which Matheis 
vigorously interpreted into signs. Mr. Phelps who never spoke 
a word in his life! For all the world he looked and acted the 
hearing orator, made even more realistic by his frequent pause 
to partake of a pitcher of water on a table nearby. Funny, 
was it? It was killing! We never laughed harder in our 
lives. It required real art on the part of both men to pull 
that stunt off so successfully. I’ll wager — no, I’ll bet my Ford 
and my Hollywood bungalow — that, had some of the pure 
orally taught been there they would have proclaimed that 
they read Mr. Phelps’ lips, while all the time he did not utter 
a single word in the English language ! 

The People We Meet There 

It is a familiar saying that you will meet your friends at 
The Los Angeles Silent Club. And it is true. Not only 
your friends hereabouts, but your friends, old and new, from 
everywhere. In this way we meet the deaf of the whole 
country, and from many foreign lands as well — for don’t forget 
that every body wants to see Los Angeles. It is good to know 
all these people, to know what they do and are interested in. 
Automatically the silent world becomes a pleasurable world. 
I keep thinking that we should have another book like James 
E. Gallagher’s “Representative Deaf People,” written about 
eighteen years ago. Surely there is material aplenty, which 
some one with education and opportunity and love of his 
fellow-deaf could weave into a most attractive story. 

In Berkeley, California, there is a thriving little club known 
as the I. N. C., composed of about thirty representative deaf 
people of the Bay district. The occasion of twenty of them 
coming to Los Angeles last July constituted the summer’s most 
important social event. At first I was not told what I. N. C. 
stands for, but after coming in contact with these wide-awake 
and progressive people I decided that it might very appropri- 
ately mean “I Never Cry,” which is a thoroughly characteristic 
trait of the deaf, and one which hearing people notice and 
marvel at a great deal more than we do. Practically all of 
the I. N. C. visitors spoke before our club, the speeches of 
Messrs. Runde, “Kaiser and Land, and Miss Kaiser being 
of especial interest. I ought to mention "Carol Land’s speech 
for it was unusual, being about his boys — he is Boys’ Super- 
visor at the California school. And never did little boys have 
a finer and wiser friend than he. In addition to being a great 
baseball pitcher, Mr. Land is a master in the boy scout move- 
ment, thereby doing so much that moulds and shapes these 
youths into the men that they shall ultimately be. 

On Up-To-Date Speaking 

Our club might be accused of laying too much stress upon 
pleasure, with too little thought upon things serious and worth 





while. There can be no question that in our daily lives and 
work we think and act soberly enough. But when people of 
divers interests and intelligence come together we are bound 
to give the spirit of hospitality and good fellowship first place. 


Types of Children of Deaf 
Parents 


DRESS DESIGNED FOR CLUB MEMBERS 


This is up-to-date. Listen: That well-known authority, Fred- 
eric J. Haskin, in one of his recent syndicate articles, condoles 
on the decline of oratory. The modern popular audience has 
little use for the serious speaker, for Mr. Haskin says, A typi- 
cal American (political) speech is “a lineal descendant of the 
war whoop, and a blood brother of the college yell.” So that if 
we, The Los Angeles Silent Club, prefer often to listen to a 
speech that “has no more affinities with logic and common 
sense than a popular song” we are not to be blamed, neither 
should we be criticized, for we are simply up-to-date. By 
the way, Frederic J. Haskin seems to be an authority on pretty 
nearly everything — except on the best method of educating 
the deaf. But this is easily accounted for, he is not altogether 
to blame, for he lives or writes from Washington, D. C., the 
home of the Volta Bureau, rather the Volta Review. The rest 
is easy, oh, you know. 

While Mr. Haskin laments the decline of old-time pure 

oratory, he does not stop to give the reason. The reason must 
be, 1 think, “nerves.” Just nerves, due to the awful pace in 
which we live. Our daily lives are filled with terror, which 
we would forget — but we can’t — because of the newspapers, — 
the war and subsequent abnormal conditions, an automobile 

casuality list that is staggering, with practically every street 
and road seemingly a death-trap, to say nothing of the coming 
tragedies of the air, — all of which works uncannily enough 
on our nerves. So why blame the people if they come together 
in spontaneous fellowship for a few hours at a time, forget- 
ting the cares of life? Surely, it can do no harm. Rather, 

let’s say it does worlds of good. So when you are in our 
city, visit I'he Los Angeles Silent Club. 


Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving warning, and 
our disposition or our weakness favors the surprise; one 
look, one glance from the fair, fixes and determines us. 
Friendship, on the contrary, is a long time forming; it is 
of slow growth, through many trials and months of famili- 
arity. — La Bruycre. 


The marriage of Miss Violet Pearce of Port Washing- 
ton, L. I., and Mr. Eli Ellis of Walden, N. Y., is announced 
to take place next Spring. Mr. Ellis is employed at the 
Knife Works in Walden, N. Y. 


Engagement Announced 


C OF MR. AND MRS. SAMUEL TONG AGED 2, 
CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA 
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STRAY STRAWS 

By E. FLORENCE LONG 


“That man is the happiest who has the most interesting things to 
think about." — Dwight. 

TIS interesting truth is quoted on the front page 
of a “Daily Bread Calendar ” of the King School 
for the Deaf, Marsovan, Turkey in Asia. It 
is one of the most touching of little calendars 
and gotten up for a worthy cause — the education 
of little helpless and neglected deaf children in Turkey. The 
school is supported by charitable donations and subscriptions 
and each offering is recorded in the Daily Calendar. Some 
of the subscriptions are in memoriam for dear departed ones 
and seem more gratifying and useful than stained glass win- 
dows and marble monuments. 

Each monthly page of the calendar has a Biblical quotation 
concerning Christ’s miracles with the deaf and dumb. Then 
each day of every month bears the name of the many con- 
tributors of money for the support of the school. Many Ameri- 
can names and several schools for the deaf are thus listed 
as subscribers. In addition to the Calendar there is a little 
illustrated folder which gives a wonderful understanding of 
the work done by American women for this little school in far 
•off Turkey. The painstaking work of the teachers — so few and 
so brave — and the wonderful progress of the little benighted 
ones is a sermon for all the American deaf who have the hap- 
piness and comfort of education given them by the States the 
same as those who can hear. 

All the little Turkish and Armenian deaf children in this 
school are taught by the oral method very successfully and they 
seem to thrive that way all right, for they learn to read and 
write while mastering spoken speech and lip-reading. Never 
a sign is used there, but the teachers laughingly admit that the 
children just will make signs among themselves. They show 
great originality of invention in the signs that they use in con- 
versing with each other. For instance, to quote from one of 
the teachers: “one girl had learned to represent her mother by 
a quick motion about the top of her head, which shows that she 
wears her hair high, so all of the children speak of their mo- 
ther that way now.” They throw out their hands in a helpless 
fashion, and blow into the air when they want to show that 
some one is no good at all. Thus is the “weed language” of 
the deaf impossible to exterminate unless the arms of the deaf 
are amputated. However, the “weeds” can be cleared and 
kept down by finger spelling for the sake of better speech 
and more lip-reading. 

The calendar gives the proportion of deaf-mutes in Turkey, 
to the populatioin, as being about the same as in America. 
However, in the U. S. alone there are over 200 schools for 
the deaf, while of the hundreds of unhappy Turkish and 
Armenian deaf only eight are receiving a Christian education. 
And the King School has only been in existence through Ameri- 
. can Missionary efforts for the past four or fjve years. 

Handling the attractive first new number of the Silent 
Worker for this year there comes a thrill of delighted pleasure 
that, at last, it is just right in every way and well worth the 
very small subscription price asked. The new cover design 
is so expressive of the intents of the magazine, too. Every deaf 
person should subscribe to this “Magazine for the Deaf, by the 
Deaf, and about the Deaf.” 

The two editors, Supt. Alvin E. Pope and Mr. Geo. S. Porter, 
make a splendid team and set the pace for Progressiveness 
which means Success. The deaf pupils working in the office of 
the Silent Worker have a snap in learning the art of printing 
in the most up-to-date way. There is nothing cheap and happy- 


go-lucky about the Silent Worker, for it lives up to the trite 
saying that “what is worth doing is worth doing well.” 

In the grounds of the Iowa School for the Deaf there is a 
wonderfully beautiful avenue of giant maple trees. The tower 
ing branches of the line of trees on either side of this long 
stretching avenue meet and interlock overhead to form a long 
graceful arch of green foliage in summer, and in the fall a 
brilliant multi-colored flame of autumn glory. 


It is like living through a poem to merely walk under the 
canopied arch of these beautiful trees. There is always a fas- 
cination in beautiful trees, for they look up to the great Beyond 



AVENL T E OF MAPLE TREES ON GROUNDS OF IOWA 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


and seem to radiate thoughts of Strength, Gladness and Peace. 
Besides that avenue, there are great groups of more big trees 
on the grounds which are enclosed by a fence with a line of 
trees alongside. People from town often mistake the grounds 
for a park, and some autoists have gone so far as to eat their 
lunch under the shade of the trees. The tennis court and the 
baseball field of the pupils are surrounded by a cool and pro- 
tecting group of tall and stately trees, while near the barn 
there is a real woodsey grove of younger trees through which 
the light and shadows play hide-and-seek. 

' ❖❖ 

Whoever once sees the golden wheat fields of Kansas in mid- 
summer can never forget the wonderful sight. 

Journeying through eastern Kansas to Olathe there were miles 
and miles of wheat billowing in golden splendour under the 
ripening influence of sunny skies. The glowing yellow beauty 
of the poppy fields of California fade into insignificance before 
the golden glory of the wheat fields of Kansas — the wonderful 
Sunflower State. And the greatest miracle of these wheat 
fields is that their golden beauty can be transformed into bread 
to feed countless millions. Seeing this is enough to understand 
why Kansas people are so proud of their State. But seeing 
Kansas wheat waving like undulating seas of molten gold under 
the hot summer sun makes one feel proud of such a State being 
a part of the United States of America. Travelling makes one 
appreciate the many virtues of the different states and does 
away with all feelings of provincialism. Travelling from East 
to West and from North to South, the whole country of the 
United States of America gives force to the old-time Monroe 
Doctrine as meaning America for Americans. 

There are trips and trips but the trip of all trips is one by 
automobile in miles of mud and an all-day drizzle of rain. 
It was the good fortune — or misfortune as the pessimistic 
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kind of folks would consider it — of myself and other half 
to experience such a trip in the auto of a young dfcaf friend, 
I. J. Wittwer, of Council Bluffs. 

This trip would, under favorable circumstances, take but a 
day, as it was from Olathe, Kansas, to Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
only. But when the start was made at Olathe, one cloudy 
morning last September, we had no idea of the muddy time 
ahead of us. All the way from Olathe to Kansas City was 
pleasantly passed over a fine highway, but after leaving the 
city of a dozen hills the drizzling rain commenced and followed 
all along the way. 

Now, the best of dirt roads will accumulate inches of dust 
which turns to soft, slickery paste-like mud, and an auto does 
not know how to behave then. Really, a little slippery mud 
makes an auto act very much like a drunken man. So our young 
driver adjusted the chains to the hind wheels to make them be- 
have better and bravely kept on. After stopping at a small 
town for lunch, and then proceeding on our muddy journey, we 
came to a couple of big touring cars that had just been ditched 
at the top descent of a hill up which our auto had safely clam- 
bered. Horses from a farm were then coming to pull the 
two autos out of the mud, and all the men gaped to see 
our young deaf friend managing his auto so skillfully 
through the deep mud of the hills. And Kansas mud is the 
mud of muds for delicious soft, dough-like consistency. 
In trying to pass a truck at a plank bridge over a ditch 
in the road, the truck suddenly swerved towards us to 
avoid a big mud hole at the other end, our driver had to 
swing his auto quickly towards the small railing at the 
side of the bridge to get out of the way. The auto started 
to climb over the railing while the truck passed 
by safely and then stopped for the driver to come to our assis- 
tance. But our car had obeyed its brake and stopped with its 
nose over the railing and about ready to explore the ditch un- 
derneath. Getting loose without any damage, we went skidding 
on and on in the thickening mud and steady drizzle. 

Several times there were frantic attempts at exploring the 
ditch along the road, but the good little Buick was persuaded to 
give up such foolish efforts each time. It was murky dark with 
the slushiest and thickest kind of mud and a pouring rain on 
the middle of a hill that the little Buick balked and had its hind 
wheels almost dangling in a ditch. Then it was discovered one 
chain was off a wheel and dragging. So the two men got out 
and waded around to adjust the chain before persuading the 
little machine to proceed and then it zig-zagged up the hill and 
onward till we reached another small Kansas town near Neb- 
raska. There we were just in time to get into a hotel and put 
the car away in a garage for the night. 

Next day was clear and there was not so much hard travel- 
ling in mud, so we reached Falls City, Nebraska, in the after- 
noon and remained there all night at the home of Mr. Wittwer’s 
mother. There he gave his dandy little mud-duck of a Buick 
hill-climber a good bath, after cleaning off enough mud from 
the wheels and guards to start a Kansas farm on top of 
Nebraska soil. 

Leaving Falls City in the morning of a perfect day in Sep- 
tember with no mud to hinder and no dust to annoy Omaha 
and Council Bluffs were quickly reached in a few hours. 
Thus a very muddy trip ended bright and dry with the 
silver lining of the clouds turned the right way. 

TANGLED 

“I married my first husband for money and my second 
for love," remarked Flossie. 

Gussie — “Then you are perfectly happy now, I pre- 
sume?” 

Flossie — “Alas, no! You see, my first husband married 
me for love and the second for money.” 

Rockey — "Why is that ferocious looking Turk prisoner 
weeping so bitterly ?” 

Lieutenant — “He was captured by a man wearing a 
wrist watch." 


& looting Sceptic. 

You don’t believe in fairy tales, 

In witches, who at night 
Go riding out of chimneys 

Till dawn puts them to flight! 

You say its only smoke or fog, 

But you just fool yourself, 

For you neither know what vapor is 
Than the shape of ghost or elf. 

You don’t believe in giants, 

And cunning little gnomes? 

Who live in caves deep under ground, 

In most mysterious homes! 

And where they plan some mischief 
I Or to save a maiden fair, 

While you believe that what you see 
| Is mist or evening air! 

You don’t believe in spooks and ghoats? 

Good gracious what a mind! 

It only proves that you have eyes 
But to the truth are blind. 

Our life is filled with what is queer 
And what defies our ken. 

Ghosts of forgotten actions haunt 
| Our memory’s nook or den. 

You don’t believe in Santa Claus, 

Who in a blaze of light 
Brings joy to children who are good 
I On Christmas morn or night? 

You say your hands have never felt, 

| Nor that your eyes can’t see, 

And yet he stands beside you 
Under the Christmas tree! 

You don’t believe in monsters, 

In dragons and the like? 

The kind of beast that one may meet 
On a dark and lonely hike! 

I would not feel so very sure, 

| Nor would I smile or sneer 

As I recall a prototype, 

The wartime profiteer! 

| You don’t believe in anything 

Save what is hard and fast, 

And yet there is nothing that you see 
| That will forever last; 

The faith we have in things unseen, 

In what is yet to be. 

The fairy land of hope deferred, 

Is our lives' mystery. 

You better question what you see 
And what you feel or hear, 

And do not trust to pure blind chance 
t What you hold near and dear. 

It’s faith and love and loyalty 
Not matter, mind and might. 

For often times our reason fails 
Where faith guides us aright. 

Frederick L. Hoffman. 
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The Division For The Deaf In The Minnesota 
Department of Labor and Industry 

Paper Prepared by Mrs. Jay Cooke Howard for a Reading before the Members of 
the National Association of the Deaf at their Convention held in Detroit, Mich., 

August 9 — 14 last. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

As a “housewife” many of you may think I have no 
place on your program to discuss the subject assigned to 
me, but I want you to know that next to my home, my 
deepest interest is in social work for the deaf. 

Since leaving the Division for the Deaf in the Minnesota 
Department of Labor and Industries four years ago, 
I have continued to be in touch with the work. Partly 
through my successors at the head of the Division and 
a great deal through Mr. Gardner the State Commissioner 
of Labor. Mr. Gardner never fails to see Mr. Howard 
and me when he is in Duluth and we invariably call on 



MRS. JAY COOKE HOWARD 


jhim when in St. Paul. I cannot praise Mr. Gardner 
-enough for the interest he has taken in this Division 
: since it was started. At that time Mr. Gardner was As- 
sistant Commissioner of Labor and it is due to his interest 
in the work for the deaf that many of the initial problems 
w<ere solved. Let us hope that the work will progress in 
such a way that he will always feel the same interest he 
ihas shown. 

This Division has been in effect for five years. We do 
not claim that we have solved all the nroblems in con- 
nection with this work, but we do claim that an earnest 
.effort has been made to carry out the spirit of the law 
.that created the Division. 

The schools for the deaf took up industrial training 
many years before it was ever thought of in connection 
with our public school system. When their graduates 
were noticeably conspicuous among the few young folks 
who left school with a practical knowledge of a bread 
winning trade, these deaf graduates found themselves in 
a rather advantageous position as compared with those 
from ordinary schools and they readily secured employ- 
ment at good wages. Unfortunately, those conducting 


the schools for the deaf were so pleased with their success 
that they “rested on their oars” and have since permitted 
other educational institutions to out-distance them in in- 
dustrial training as an important part of the course of in- 
struction. Although the schools for the deaf had many 
years the start and were in a position to introduce new 
methods and appliances with a minimnm of cost and 
disturbance, many of our schools have today the same 
equipment and standard in their industrial training depart- 
ments that they had thirty years or so ago. For the 
normal child there are now up-to-date training schools 
with modern euqipment, where the students can specialize 
and become experts. Everything possible is done to 
encourage schools to establish special courses. Minnesota 
draws upon her immense educational fund to pay premiums 
to every school district that starts a new department of 
special industrial training under conditions prescribed 
by law. For this reason the graduates of our schools 
find it hard to compete with those who are the benefi- 
ciaries of such training. It was the purpose of the law 
creating this Division to remove as many as possible of 
the drawbacks which hinder remunerative employment of 
the deaf. 

Any plan, to be successful, must be worked out and 
made into a comprehensive whole. Each step must be 
complete in itself and lead up to the next step, the whole 
being directed to the result desired, with a final push to 
put it through. 

The State holds, and rightly so, that an employed 
citizen is an asset to the State, and the better the work- 
man is trained, the greater the asset. If the State spends 
money on training its children, and then makes no effort 
to see to it that the talents developed are put to practical 
use, it lacks the final “push” that would make all of 
its work effective. It is here that the Department of 
Labor and Industries comes in and endeavors to improve 
labor conditions for the citizens of the State, and our 
Division for the Deaf is a part of this Department. In 
other words, our state proposes to give the deaf citizen 
an equal chance with those not handicapped. 

The great work of putting this law through the legisla- 
ture was done by the late Mr. A. R. Spear of Minneapolis. 
It was passed by the legislature of 1913, but it was not until 
1915 that an appropriation was secured that made it effec- 
tive. Since that time the appropriation has been increased. 
The law reads: — 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota: — 

Section 1 . There shall be created in the bureau of labor 
a division devoted to the deaf. 

Section 2 . The commissioner of Labor shall appoint 
a competent man to take charge of such division, who 
shall devote his time to the special work of labor for the 
deaf, under the supervision of the Commissioner. He 
shall collect statistics of the deaf, ascertain what trades 
and occupations are the most suitable for them and best 
adapted to promote their interest and shall use his best 
efforts to aid them in securing such employment as they 
may be fitted to engage in. 

He shall keep a census of the deaf, and obtain facts, 
information and statistics as to their condition in life 
with a view to the betterment of their lot. He shall 
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endeavor to obtain statistics and information of the 
condition of labor and employment and education of 
the deaf in other states with a view to promoting the 
general welfare of the deaf of this State. 

Section 3. He shall be designated as chief of the 
bureau of labor for the deaf. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Some people seem to think that this Division was 
established mainly as an employment office. Doubtless 
this is what Mr. Spear planned it would be, yet I would 
place equal importance on the so called social work. 
That is the smoothing away of misunderstandings be- 
tween employer and employee, interpreting at court pro- 
ceedings, at lectures and at any other necessary times; 
and of aiding the deaf in any way and manner possible. 
In fact, I found that there were some deaf people who 
felt that the Division was an information bureau and I 
was called upon to pass on fire and life insurance policies, 
to assist a man in securing a mortgage on his home, to 
help another make his will, to find flats and houses for 
rent, to settle disputes between tenants and owners of 
property. Strangers travelling through the city often 
called at the office for aid in securing lodging or assistance 
in locating friends, and the right train on which to 
continue their journey. At one time an out-of-town 
party sent me a long list of shopping to do for her. 
The work was varied and there were any number of things 
about which the deaf desired information and for which 
they could not rely on their fellow workmen. This was 
especially true of deaf men and women who had not 
completed their schooling. They stand most in need of 
this Division and it is to them that most of the work 
should be directed. 

It must not be presumed, that the law was inspired by 
an idea that the deaf are not self-supporting and capable 
of work. In this respect the deaf have a record to be 
proud of. Statistics show that of the educated deaf 
people of the United States about ninety-eight percent 
are self-supporting. Doubtless this percentage has been 
increased now that the war has brought to light the 
ability of the deaf as skilled workmen. 

There are some people thoughtless enough to presume 
that this Division is a form of charity work for the deaf. 
I wish to say most emphatically that it is not, never has 
been and let us hope never will be. It is true that the 
Division is in touch with the charitable organizations in 
most of the cities. This is merely so that in case a deaf 
person is reported in need of assistance, the Division is 
notified and the Minnesota Association of the Deaf is 
informed and takes the matter in hand. While I was in 
office there were two cases reported in need of charity. 
Both cases were due to the fact that the persons had not 
been able to secure steady employment. 

A comprehensive view of the labor conditions affecting 
the deaf today will show a vast improvement over condi- 
tions of a few years ago, yet many employers of labor 
are not disposed to employ deaf workmen. This 
may he due to a number of things. Possihly they have 
had so many of that now nearly extinct species, the “deaf 
impostor,” come into their places begging that they have 
come to the conclusion that all deaf people are beggars 
and good for nothing else. At the time this Division 
was begun the greatest difficulty was found, not with the 
deaf workman but with the employer. An employer may 
have had an unfortunate experience with one or two 
deaf workmen, and did not care to experiment further, 
or may have felt that the writing out of orders to a 
deaf workman involves too great a waste of time. Again, 
he may have had some thought of the new liability 
laws that make careful operation of factories and shops 


a wise policy. I am glad to say that Minnesota now has 
a law forbidding employers to discriminate against handi- 
capped persons because of the personal compensation 
and liability laws. 

It is the narrow prejudices that employers hold against 
the deaf that this Division must strive to overcome. 
Employers must be made to understand that they are no. 
more justified in judging all deaf people by one or two. 
with whom they have had unfavorable experiences than, 
they are in judging all hearing people by some unfortunate 
experience with one or two hearing individuals. While 
we admit there is some disadvantage in having to write 
an order to a deaf workman, employers should realize 
that this is more than offset by the fact that the average 
deaf workman concentrates all his faculties on his work 
better than does the average hearing man who is distracted 
by various noises. Employers must be convinced by the 
gathering and presenting of statistics, that deaf workmen, 
because they place increased dependence on the eyes, are 
naturally more careful than others and less susceptible 
to accident. They must be educated as to the nefarious 
work of the “deaf imposter” and have it impressed upon 
them that all supposedly deaf beggars should be jailed 
on sight. 

When a deaf man is once employed it sometimes 
happens that through a lack of facility in expressing his 
ideas, or of his not understanding what is being said’ to 
him, he gains the impression that he is not being treated 
fairly and so conducts himself as to be dropped from the 
pay roll. The worker loses a good position and the 
employer loses a workman. The Division urges all deaf 
workmen to bring their difficulties to the office before 
quitting a job or being forced to leave it. The Division 
will always endeavor to ascertain the facts in the case. 
Usually a clear understanding will settle matters satis- 
factorily to all concerned. 

It is the deaf workman himself who will have to prove 
the value of the Division for the Deaf. If he secures- 
employment through the Division and convinces his 
employer that he is a good and faithful worker, he not 
only improves conditions for himself but adds to the 
chance that other employers will hear of his good work 
and be willing to give some other deaf man a trial. 

Thanks to the late Mr. A. R. Spear, Minnesota was the 
leader in this work. It is to be regretted that not more 
states have taken the matter in hand. If they had, we 
would now be more actively working for a Division for 
the Deaf in the U. S. Department of Labor. This should 
be our ambition now that the war is over, and I hope 
this work will be pushed to a successful conclusion. 
In this greater work, I, for one, sincerely hope that the 
deaf of Minnesota will continue to show their leader- 
ship by doing their part in having established a Division 
for the Deaf in the U. S. Department of Labor. 


Thomas H. Coleman Honored 1 

At the convention of the Florida Association -of the- 
Deaf, held at the State School for the Deaf and the- 
Blind, S.t. Augustine, it was decided to start a fund for a--. 
Memorial Tablet in honor of Thomas H. Coleman, who- 
founded the Florida School in 1883 . Both Mr. and Mrs.. 
Coleman were present as guests of the Association. 


UN ENDED 

I used to worry about my money:” 

What did you take to relieve you?” 

“My wife.” 

“My wife treats me like a dog?” 

“I knew she had you by a string for a long time before, 
you were married.” 
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The January number of the Silent Worker will 
contain a directory of clubs ; social, fraternal and religious. 
Please forward the name of the club, place of meeting 
and name of officers. 

The January number will also contain an article on 
the Deaf in the Philippines. 

Athletics 

Realizing that our magazine is not complete without 
an athletic department we are starting a page in this is- 
sue and have placed Mr. F. A. Moore, Gallaudet 15, 
in charge. Mr. Moore is well known in athletic circles 
and was popular at college and at Goodyear. Address 
all articles or news of an athletic nature to Mr. F. A. 
Moore, care The Silent Worker. 

Talent 

Intelligence tests for the army revealed the fact that 
70 per cent of the drafted men were below the mental 
age of fifteen and that only 4 >4 per cent were above the 
mental age of eighteen. Statistics of health and income 
show about the same results. Only a few people out of 
a thousand have an income at the age of sixty sufficient to 
maintain them the rest of their lives. Inherent talent 
; bears about the same proportion. Everybody can do one 
thing better than anything else. The problem is to find 
.•out what that thing is, but real geniuses are rare. If that 
.one thing is capable of high development it is called ta- 
lent. Talent is scattered broadcast, undeveloped talent 
can be found in every community. Some flaw in char- 
acter prevents its full growth. It is like the seed that 
falls by the wayside. Talent requires opportunity and op- 
portunity almost invariably comes with persistent toil. 
Talent can often stand reverses better than success. Few 
men have strong enough character to resist continued 
prosperity. Human nature is the same the world over. 
For example, it is doubtful if any president of Haiti who 
.entered upon the duties of his position with the best in- 


tention, was president over six months before he began to 
believe in the doctrine of the “Divine right of Kings.” 
He thought that the people were his people and that he 
was their shepherd. He thought it impertinence for 
them to assume the right of managing their own affairs. 

Often a poor artist suddenly becomes wealthy. Sel- 
dom does such an artist continue to develop. 

Talented musicians are as rare among the blind as they 
are among the seeing. The fact that the blind have no 
sight forces them to concentrate and develop their musi- 
cal ability but this is done more as a cultural art. Few 
of them are capable of making music a profession. Tal- 
ented artists among the deaf bear about the same pro- 
portion as they do among the hearing. In fact, the deaf 
artists usually believe the percentage capable of appreciat- 
ing art is higher among the hearing than it is among the 
deaf. If this is true, it is due to faulty training of the 
youth. 

Mental and Educational Tests 

A series of articles just beginning in the Annals by 
Rudolph Pintner and Jeannette Reamer of the Ohio 
University relating to a mental and educational survey 
of schools are very interesting. Mr. Pintner and Miss 
Reamer are on the right track, but there are some fun- 
damental principles which it is doubtful if they them- 
selves believe they have yet mastered. For example, 
boys and girls from vocational schools where the eye, the 
hand and the judgment are trained to co-ordinate will 
test higher mentally with these tests than pupils of the 
same mentality who have had no industrial training. 
Likewise, children who have spent all of their time in the 
prescribed academic work will pass a higher educational 
test than pupils who are equally educated but who have 
followed a more practical course of study. Hence, a vo- 
cational school would pass higher mentally and lower 
educationally than the facts would warrant and a strict- 
ly cut and dried prescribed academic school would test 
lower mentally and higher educationally than the facts 
would warrant. How 7 to correct this apparent incon- 
sistency is a problem which will take much time and labor 
to solve. 

Teachers’ Salaries 

Ultimately schools get what they pay for in employing 
teachers. Twenty years ago schools for the deaf paid 
their teachers more than public schools and the teachers 
were comparatively better. Today it is doubtful if any 
state school for the deaf is paying salaries equal to sala- 
ries received by public school teachers in the largest 
city of that state. Why should prospective teachers pre- 
pare to teach the deaf when they receive less money and 
have more work? The fact is, the best brains are not 
entering into the work for the deaf. I he profession 
will soon be overrun with young girls w 7 ho want to earn 
a little pin money before getting married and w r ho do not 
want to take the time to finish high school and go to nor- 
mal. These girls seldom acquire a professional atti- 
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tude and usually check or ruin the educational advance- 
ment of thirty or forty deaf children. Good teachers 
must work long and hard to undo these young girls mis- 
takes. The sad part of it is these young teachers do not 
appreciate the grave results of their short-comings. As 
long as they have a good time and the work is not too hard 
they thoroughly enjoy it. Schools for the deaf must pay 
more to their teachers and must raise the standards of 
teachers’ qualifications if the profession is to retain its 
prestige. 

The Wreath Ceremony At 
Gallaudet 


ALLAUDET lives in the recollections of its 
Alumni as a College of beautiful customs. 
Some special custom is connected with 
practically every event of the College year. 
There are observances peculiar to the College 
men, others the sole privilege of the Co-eds, and still others 



PLACING WREATH ON BASE OF STATUE 


that are observed by the entire College community. The 
most beautiful among these last is the Wreath Ceremony, 
performed on Gallaudet Day, December ro. At the College 
the day is not observed as a holiday. An hour is given 
to a fitting service, but otherwise the tenor of the day’s 
work is not disturbed. 

On this day, hallowed as the birthday of Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, his portrait in the College Chapel is hung with 
smilax and carnations. For the last three years the por- 
trait of his son, Edward Miner Gallaudet, has been simi- 
larly decorated on this occasion. As the students enter 
the chapel the beatific face in the flowef-festooned frame 
seems to greet them with a benediction. Irr front of the 
pulpit .they see a large wreath of ivy intertwined with 
•crimson berries. 



Of recent years the Gallaudet Day program has been 
presented by the Senior Class. The Class of 1920 gave 
a distinctly original performance upon the last recurrence 
of the anniversary. After two brief readings by members 
of the class, scenes from the life of Gallaudet were 
dramatized. The audience was carried back a century 
and introduced into the cordial atmosphere of the Gallau- 
det home. There they saw Thomas H. Gallaudet, rep- 
resented by Kelly H. Stevens, ’20, begin the instruction 
of his first pupil. Little Alice Cogswell, in the person of 
Marion Harmon, ’23, made her entrance on tiptoe, took 
her benefactor unawares and with hands over his eyes 
compelled him to “Guess who?” Other scenes passed 
upon the stage. The part of Sophia Fowler Gallaudet, 
occupied with housewifely cares and motherly concern 
for her husband and son, was played in a never-to-be-for- 
gotten manner by Catherine Kilcoyne, ’23. And lastly, 
the part of young Edward Miner Gallaudet, filled with 
boyish ambitions and dreams, was taken by Robert 
Kannapeli, ’23. 

The program closed, the two Head Seniors, one young 
man and one young woman, advanced to the pulpit and 
together lifted the ivy wreath. Then the procession 
formed. A double line of students and faculty filed 
through the south door of the chapel and drew up in 
a rank reaching from the top-most terrace step down 
across the drive to the Gallaudet statue. At the base of 
the statue the wreath bearers took their places. When 
all were assembled, a brief hush fell while the wreath 
was placed on the pedestal of the statue. All heads 
bowed in reverence for a moment. Then the big College 
family resumed the day’s studies, refreshed and uplifted 
by this hour spent in commemoration of a noble and 
good man. 


A Tribute to Otto P. Farle\ 


To chronicle the death of a good and true friend is about 
the hardest task a man is called upon to perform. 

For the familiar figure and smiling features of Brother 


OTTO FARLEY 


Otto Paul Farley will be. sadly missed by the deaf of Ogden,, 
he having passed thru the portals of the Great Beyond early 
on the morning of November twelfth. 

Yes, Otto was young; in' the very prime of his life, and 
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death came upon him like an untimely frost upon the fairest 
flower of all the field. But we all know he was prepared to 
meet his Maker, as he had often said himself. He was a strong 
supporter of the Mormon faith, and was a Second Counselor 
of the Latter Day Saints Church, and acted as teacher for the 
deaf. He was very active in all affairs of the church, and 
was at one time sexton. 

He was a member of the Pressmen’s Union and one of the 
leading members of the N. F. S. D., having been elected to 
various offices of the society. 

He was remarkably retiring and modest, and always had 
a good word for all, and it was a pleasure for him to be 
called to the bedside of the sick and needy. 

The funeral services were held in the Latter Day Saints 
Church for the Deaf in Ogden, on the Sunday following his 
death, and was one of the largest funerals ever held in the 
Church. The floral tributes were numerous and of many de- 
signs. Ogden Division having a large crescent with the word 
“Brother” thereon, mounted upon a pedestal whose base bore the 
letters N. F, S. D. 

Mr, Farlej’ is survived by his wife, Pearl West Farley, and 
a young son, Owen. 

Mrs. Farley has, indeed, a very heavy burden to bear, as it 
was in the early part of June that her little daughter was laid 
away, and thus, by the passing of her husband, she seems to be 
overwhelmed with sorrow, but bears up with almost super- 
human fortitude, for she well knows that her husband was 
prepared to meet his Maker just as he had often told her. 

And would to God that there w T ere more men like Otto Paul 
Farley. Harry Smith. 

Love, it has been said, flows downward. The love of 
parents for their children has always been far more 
powerful than that of children for their parents; and 


who among the sons of men ever loved God with a 
thousandth part of the love which God has manifested 
to us? — Hare. 



GEISHA GIRLS IN “MADAME BUTTERFLY' 


CHORUS IN “MADAME BUTTERFLY’’ 

W. C. Ritter School for Colored Deaf, Newport News, Va, 
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NO-NOT A MOVIE 


But a FILM of the finest 
LANTERN SLIDES 


GLASS SLIDES ARE 
NOW OUT OF DATE 


A simple, ingenious mecha- 
nism, 

THE TOURISGOPE 

can be attached to your lantern 
and then you can use these 
handy film rolls of slides. One 
film roll containing a complete 
lecture, weighs only three 
ounces, and may be put into 
your vest pocket. 

The films are non-inflammable. 

The screen results are 
Mrtgfll^^^unsurpassed. 


STEREOPTICON EX- 
PENSE CUT IN TWO 


HERE 

IS 

THE 

GREATEST 

BOON 

TO 

LANTERN 

USES 

EVER 

OFFERED 


A wonderful AUTO- 
MATIC model for day 
light use also supplied. 


A fine library of film lectures ready at less cost than glass slides 

SEND FOR CATALOG, TOURISGOPE DEPARTMENT 

UNDERWOOD 6 UNDERWOOD 

417 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y 
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Deafness Does Not Close The Doors Of 

Opportunity 

By B. YORKSTONE HOGG 


N ancient Greece, a deaf person was generally 
knocked in the skull, for it was considered a 
crime to be deaf. If a great statesman became 
deaf, he was treated the same way. No one 
ever thought that he could be useful, after losing 
The thing was absurd. 

Many capable men and women were thus treated. Finally 
in the declining years of Greece, the people treated the deaf 
with a little more tolerance. They were classed as “insane” 
and were treated as such. They were confined with the luna- 
tics. They were never thought to have an ounce of sense. 
How could they? They were deaf! That was enough for the 
ancient Greeks to know. 

This condition continued till Greece was conquered by Rome. 
The Romans gave the deaf person a better chance. They 
recognized them a little above the lunatic, if they were great 
statesmen before they became deaf, they certainly were a trifle 
above the poor illiterate lunatic. They were given a better 
show. 

The great Roman statesman, Justinian, considered the prob- 
lems of the deaf, and passed laws to protect those who lost 
their hearing. He passed laws that those who were deaf, and 
who could read and write were not to be treated as others 
who could neither read nor write. They were a kind of luna- 
tic still, but, not a violent type. 

Time went on, and the laws of Justinian Were amplified, 
and extended in the protection of the deaf. Many countries 
have so recognized the abilities of the deaf, that they have al- 
lowed them to act as guardians for people who can hear. They 
have allowed them to be administrators of other people’s proper- 
ty. Laws have been passed that have put the deaf man or wo- 
man, on an. equal plane with the hearing. This is nothing 
but right. We should have more tolerance. We are fully 
as brainy as many of the hearing people. Many of us have more 
business ability in our little fingers than our hearing relatives. 
Unfortunately not all of us have business ability. Some of 
us have to be shielded. It is a case of individual intelligence 
and not deafness that causes this. 

Up to a few years ago, the State of Georgia required that 
a deaf person should prove himself capable before he would 
be allowed to manage his own affairs. Many deaf persons 
who were able to manage their own affairs were unable to 
prove themselves capable, for they had no business training 
like the hearing persons. Today this condition is fast chang- 
ing, and the deaf man, woman and child have schools, colleges 
and seminaries, where they can get the training they need. 
These schools will teach you any subject from ancient Greek, 
Latin, to the modern French, Italian, Spanish, and other neces- 
sary languages. You can get a course in typewriting that will 
make you able to earn a good living by being an expert typist. 
You can also get a course in bookkeeping, which will make you 
a first-class accountant. Both courses do not need a super-abun- 
dance of hearing. They need ability. It is ability that counts 
in these more than sharp hearing. There are also courses in 
law, astronomy, civil government and other allied subjects. 
They help to develop the mind. It is the mind that is devel- 
oped that really does the work. Our bodies are merely gas, 
phosphorous, and other ingredients. They become dust. The 
work of your mind is the work that really makes you different 
from the beasts of the field. It is the work that lives after you 
are dead and gone. It is developed in the schools. 

Carpentering, bricklaying, riveting, engineering, blue-print 


drafting, and other useful occupations are developed by the 
schools for the deaf. 

The deaf man or woman, who says he can not accomplish 
anything because he is deaf, is mistaken. It is not because he 
is deaf that he fails to accomplish any thing. It is because 
of some other characteristic. It may be he has become soured 
on the world. That in itself will keep a man down. We all 
have troubles. If we try and force our troubles on the other 
fellow, he will instead of helping us bear them, give us greater 
ones. This is the reason many complain about deafness shut- 
ting the door of opportunity to them. It is because they become 
self-centered, and not because they are deaf. 

Other deaf people have been shielded by their parents, until 
they have become molly-coddled. This is an unfortunate trait 
among certain parents. They think that by keeping their child at 
home he will not be laughed at. This makes the child less at 
ease when he or she really meet anyone, and then look out 
for a greater laugh, at the shielded one’s expense. It may be 
wrong. It is wrong. Nevertheless, we find it done at many 
a turn of life’s road. 

There is only one way to shield the backward child and that 
way is to put him or her in care of some one who knows how 
to teach him. It will do him good. It cannot do him any 
harm. It will develop his intellect. 

In St. Augustine they have a school for the “deaf and 
dumb,” this school has its backward departments for those 
who do not easily adapt themselves to changes. It is but just. 
The wisdom of Dr. Walker, the manager of this school has re- 
cently been vindicated by the following, which appeared in the 
“Florida Times Union,” of Jacksonville, Fla., April 12th, 1920. 

STATE BASKETBALL TITLE CLAIMED FOR 
DEAF GIRLS 

Regardless of the Duval girls’ claim that they are the real 
title-holders of the state basket-ball championship, the invincible 
team of the St. Augustine School for the Deaf is the champion 
of champions, having defeated the strongest sextets ever made 
up to wrest the honors from the silents, and “not lost a game 
within the memory of the St. Augustine Evening Record's sport- 
ing editor, having a long list of victories to their credit.” 

.On January 17, the Duval girls suffered a reversal of their 
victories at the hands of the deaf basketeers, who also defeated 
them in all previous games. While they did not meet again 
this season, every effort was made to arrange a contest to 
decide the championship series, but the “flu” played havoc with 
some of the deaf players, and when they got well and ready 
for them to try conclusions with their worthy opponents, the 
Duval girls for some reason or other dodged the clash and 
chose to play with the Sanford team. 

The announcement that the Duval girls won the state cham- 
pionship should not be swallowed whole and without salt, for 
to clinch the title they must meet and defeat the deaf basket- 
ball champions decisively in two out of three games . — The Flo- 
rida Times-Union. 

If these deaf and dumb girls find no trouble in defeating the 
hearing girls, it is a sure sign that deafness has nothing to 
do with intelligence. 

Since I lost my hearing in 1911, I have become more alert 
than when I did hear, for I took everything that I heard for 
granted and never stopped to analyse anything. Today, 1 
look for cause. It is this that protects me in my business. It 
will protect you too, if you study the cause of things. It is the 
great thing that will help. B. Yorkstone Hogg. 
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All About The Movies. 

SN’T it about time the deaf learned some- 
thing about the Motion Picture industry? 
Are you not, honestly, actually ignorant 
of the inside workings of this great business, 
of the writing of picture plays, their ar- 
rangement for the screen, and the players who arc 
called upon to carry out the story before the camera? 
1 am prompted to ask these questions because from time 
to time deaf persons confront me with questions relative 
to picture-play writing and making, and these “systems” 
and “schools” that teach the art of photoplay writing. 
Having seen so much of the motion picture industry in 
this capital of the film world; having talked with those 
who had actual experience in the studios, yes, even with 
some of the directors and assistants and cameramen, 
also having gone into the private closets, so to speak, 
of these schools for writing and acting, I may be par- 
doned if 1 attempt to enlighten my readers on some of 
the facts. Of the scores and hundreds of persons who 
get the idea that they can write a good picture play if 
they only knew how to fix it up for the director, not one, 
to my knowledge, has ever been conscious of the main 
fact in this part of the work, and that is THE STORY IS 
THE THING! Not how you work out that story for 
the players, but the story, the story, THE STORY. 
Taking advantage of this fact, smooth men and women 
have reaped thousands of dollars through correspondence 
courses on the art of continuity writing, a part of the 
work that can be done properly for each studio only by 
the scenario editor co-operating with his directors, staff- 
writers and players he counts on, whose art, powers and 
possibilites he is familiar with. 

To my mind the only way to write a play for the screen 
is first to get inside a great studio and learn everything 
about the mechanical side of the work, what the camera 
can and cannot do, and how the possible things are done; 
also learn all you can about the players and what they 
can do, so you can bring in their strong points, be they 
of gymnastic or an emotional nature, or maybe terpsi- 
chorean, or playing dual roles. But very few persons can 
get inside a first class studio — it takes strong pull, or a 
reputation instantly recognized when the card is sent in. 
Because we cannot gain entrance to the studios for study 
purposes is why many talented writers fail, writers who 
might produce splendid plays could they get the know- 
ledge born of close familiarity with all that goes in the 
making of a photoplay. 

But my article is for the average person who has the 
picture-play itch, and having read the advertisements of 
schools offering to teach the art of photoplay writing, is 
tempted to part with his money. That these schools 
actually do what they say they will, is not to be questioned. 
What 1 want to tell my readers is that this work is not 
absolutely necessary, although you are led to think so, 
and having plunged in. you are put through a series of 
lessons that are valuable largely to the staff writer, al- 
though very helpful to you. What you should know, and 
what must guide you in working out a picture story is 
evident to the thoughtful person, second nature, or in- 
tuition with the talented writer, and plainly observable to 
all intelligent persons who go to the picture shows. And 
here is what I mean: Stories to be interesting must have 
human interest, they should be possible and probable, have 
heart interest and strife, for life is strife. There must be 
mystery to some extent to arouse deeper interest and 
closer attention; there must be suspense, usually worked 
out by episode, or side play, yet connected with plot- 
growth. Finally there must be self justification, which 
winds up the story. Now if you have a decidedly original 
story, or idea, keep the foregoing in mind, then use your 


art for all you are worth to bring out every trick and detail 
to aid in the interest, complication, suspense, novelty, 
thrill and dash; cunning, wit and bold strokes that can 
be conveyed to an audience by means of action, facial 
expression and clever signs, here and there using the 
subtitle, or making demand for such. Studios employ 
clever men and women to write subtitles, and many of 
them are splendid in their unexpectedness, wit or sharp- 
ness. Some are mirth provoking. Always keep in mind 
to play for an opening where a situtation will permit a 
striking subtitle, or short series of them, they will hold the 
audience. 

The above paragraph deals with the story only. What 
is termed “Continuity” is the detailing of every scene as it 
comes along, including cut-backs or the repetition of a 
a scene or the cut-in. which is showing something going 
on elsewhere vital to the plot of the play. Ths work 
requires great skill and patience, as it is DETAIL to a 
wearisome degree. Each action is numbered, and called 
a scene, and a one-reel play generally has about fifty 
scenes, so you can imagine what labor it is to work out in 
continuity form a five-reel play. 

The manuscript ready for mail is made up thus: Title 
page with your name and address at the left hand top, and 
the description of the play, i.e. One reel comedy; Five 
Reel Drama. Then comes the Synopsis, or the story 
proper, briefly and clearly told. Next comes the Leads, 
or characters, then follows the scenario, or scenes worked 
out as above explained. 

As to selling your play, it is generally known today that 
the average free lance writer has little or no chance to sell 
his play. The studios are buying magazine stories and 
book rights, or engaging well known authors by contract, 
or using the staff writers for short fillers. The reason 
for this decided turn in the picture-play market is that the 
studio men have confessed their inability to judge a good 
story, and depend upon the published story, taking it for 
granted that the magazine editors and book publishers 
are good judges of stories and of public taste. The best 
way is to write your story for the magazines, and if you 
land it, sell picture rights later. 

For full information on the form of scenario, get a 
good book on the subject at your library — let schools 
alone, I never put a cent in one. Howard L. Terry. 
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rapidly settling over the field and with arc and auto lights 
glaring, the Rex team resorted to that modern, thrilling, 
two edged-sword, the forward pass, to advance the ball. 
It was thrown late and often, but it availed little, for the 
Silents have an elaborate defense against such plays. 
Regardless of the darkness only a few of the passes were 
completed and when they were, the gains were negligible. 


Some one finally managed to slip a match into the time- 
keeper’s hand and so the game ended. 

According to Young-Old-Bobs, the most beloved man 
in the N. A. D.. it was some game! 

In a later issue of the Silent Worker the writer hopes to 
induce some one to furnish its readers with a complete 
history of the Goodyear Silent Football team. 



Deaf-Mute Hockey Player With A Record 


JOHN ULRICH 

where he was born and educated ; but now Detroit is his home 
and he takes an active part in all the religious and social activ- 
ities among the deaf of the city, being a member of both the 
N. A. D. and N. F. S. D. 

Mr. Ulrich has been out of strenuous hockey since 1916, 
having retired from it very young, being only twenty-five years 
old. After five years in professional hockey, he was obliged 
to retire, because of so many injuries, and for the sake of his 
fiance, Miss Mabel Mackenzie, of Montreal, now his wife. The 
same year they got married and came to Detroit, where he had 
previously secured a good position as cabinet-maker, and has 
been there ever since. Last year he bought a nice two-flat 
house on one of the best residential streets in Detroit, being 
the only deaf owner of a two-flat house in the city at the time 
of purchase. 

Mr. Lllrich was educated at the Manitoba School for the 
Deaf in Winnipeg, Mani., Canada, and it was there that he 


EW if any who attended the Detroit convention 
last August were aware that the quiet and gentle- 
manly young man who occupied a table at the en- 
trance to the auditorium of Statler hotel and re- 
ceived subscriptions for this magazine was a hock- 
ey player of note. 

John Ulrich, for that is his name, is well known in Canada, 


learned to play hockey and other sports. After leaving school, 
he played amateur hockey in Winnipeg for two years, then 
went West and jumped into the professional ranks with Van- 
couver, B. C., in 1912, being the youngest player in the league — 
only twenty years old. At that time it was supposed to be 
impossible for a deaf player to be successful in professional 
hockey, but Ulrich had courage and passed through it success- 
fully, despite heavy odds. 

In 1913, Ulrich was again with Vancouver, later being trans- 
ferred to weak Victoria. It was there that he made a name for 
himself, as testified by numerous newspaper notices. He helped 
Victoria to win two championships in 1913 and 1914. He won 
the world series in 1913 from Quebec City, but lost it in 1914 
to Toronto. He had lots of exciting adventures both at home 
and abroad. 

In December, 1914, Ulrich was sold to the Wanderers of 
Montreal. It was there that he met a pretty girl, the belle of 
deaf circles (now his wife) and so his heart surrendered to 
cupid. The Wanderers was leading in the league in 1915 
only to lose it to Ottawa in the never-to-be-forgotten final. 

In 1916, LTlrich was transferred to the weak Toronto which 
was not going well. Following some serious injuries, he retired 
from it, and in a few months he went to Detroit. 

Mr. Ulrich has traveled extensively, over 36,000 miles, having 
been across the Rocky Mountains twelve times, 16,000 miles 
alone in 1914. 

Five gold hockey medals in Mr. Ulrich's possession is ample 
proof of his past glorious record and one to be envied. 

In baseball, Mr. Ulrich is a fair player. In 1915, he had 
a tryout with Montreal, as a pitcher in the International League 
of Montreal and then in New Brunswick. 


Left to RistlU — Mrs. John Kerry, Mrs. Levi Brown and Mrs. John 
Ulrich. These Ladies art Active Members in the Ladies Aid of 
the Lutheran Church of Detroit. 
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Edited by F. A. MOORE, M.A. 




UTSIDE of Ohio very little seems to be 
known of the Goodyear Silents Football 
Team which has been meeting and defeating 
all sorts of Championship teams of the 
Midde West for the past three years. The 
team’s reputation as one of the strongest and best-oiled 
machines of its weight in the country is well known in 
Ohio and Western Penna., and by a few as far west as 
Chicago. But not until November 7th of this year had 
its reputation penetrated the East. On that day it de- 
feated the Rex Athletic Club of Washington, D. C. 

For the past three years the Rexs had been trampling 
over all comers. Not once had they been defeated in 
those three years, and consequently, when some time last 
Spring they were induced to take on the Silents of Good- 
year, they did not take them seriously. Wagers with odds 
as high as 5 to 3 were placed by the Rex supporters pre- 
vious to the game which were, of course at once covered 
by the Silent fans. 

It was an ideal day for football. It seemed as though 
all nature had conspired to make perfect conditions for all 
concerned. To be sure the air was laden with Winter's 
first nip, but it was far from uncomfortable for the specta- 
tors, many of whom were students and professors of 
Gallaudet, who had turned out to see several former 
Gallaudet boys in action once more. The writer believes 
they were rewarded, for every one of the boys played 
an unusually high brand of football. Especially so did 
Roller with his wonderful punting, and Marshall, Cus- 
caden, and Deer, w T ith their all around playing. Mar- 
shall's intercepting a forward pass and dodging through 
the entire opponent team for a touchdown was a feat 
seldom witnessed. It was in itself worth the admission 
fee. 

It was not long before it was evident that the Silents 
had a superior team in every department of footballl 
The Rexs fought hard and played well, perhaps better than] 
they had all season, but could not coupe with the 
ning-attack of the Silents, and when the last whistle 
blown and dusk had settled over the field (Half of 
last quarter was played by arc light) the Silents had won a 
well earned victory. The final score was 21 to 6. 

Those Silent fans in Akron who must have a star 01 
two for this particular game can perhaps find their objects 
in Seinensohn and Dille. The former’s line plunging was 
of the highest calibre, while the latter’s circling of the ends 
was bordering on the Sensational. But the writer prefers 
to commend the team as a whole. Every member played so. 
spiritedly throughout. If they play the same brand of* 
football as they did that afternoon, in their annual Thanks- 
giving Day game with the Goodyear Regulars, they should 
have very little trouble in winning, .regardless of the ab- 
sence of several of their dependable men. 

In the first period Stark scooped up a fumble and raced 
45 yards before he was downed, 15 yards from the goal. 
Seinensohn was then sent through right tackle for ten 
yards. Deer made four more on a line buck, pacing the 
ball on the one yard line. On the next play Moore 
carried the ball over a straight plunge thru centre for the 
first score. Roller kicked goal. 

In the second period after all sorts of football the Rexs 
finally managed to skirt the Silents’ left wing for their first 
and only touchdown. Goal was missed, making the score 
7-6 in favor of the Silents. The closeness of the score 
seemed to awaken the Silents and to inject quantities of 


pep into them, for upon receiving the kickoff they marched 
steadily down the field towards the opponents’ goal on 
straight football with a trick play injected in now and 
then. With the ball on the 40 yd. line, the Silents’ famous 
“jack Rabbit” trick was pulled off. The quarterback pre- 
tended to get jn an argument with the referee and then 
had the centre hand him the ball. He then started out 
counting one, two, three, etc,, yards as if he were penaliz- 
ing the opponents and then suddenly sprinted for the goal. 
But somehow he lost his balance and was downed on the 
ten yard line. The roar of the spectators could be heard 
down to the White House. On the next play, a trick 
forward pass from Moore to Marshall, the Silents’ scored 
their second touchdown. Roller kicked a goal. Silents 14, 
Rex 6. , , 

The final point came when Marshall intercepted a for- 
ward pass and crossed the goal after dodging for 45 yards 
thru the entire opponent team. 

In the later stages of the fourth period, with dusk 


Introducing F. A. Moore, our Athletic 
Editor — Ed. Worker. 
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By JAMES S. REIDER 


OME one, evidently not an officer, has caused 
consternation in the camp of The Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf by 
innocently furnishing The Silent Worker with 
a copy of some Resolutions purported to have 
ibeen adopted by the Society at its convention in this city last 
Fall. The resolutions appeared in the previous issue to the 
surprise of the officers of the Society. There is no objection to 
what has been correctly reported, but of the three resolutions 
printed the last and most important one was never adopted by 
the Society, hence its publication was an error. The resolution 
in question does not appear on the Minutes of the Society or 
■of its Board of Managers, for, although having been proposed, 
it failed of adoption. As the President of the Society and in 
lieu of a more formal correction, we make this statement in 
order to set the Society historically right, and we hope that this 
will be sufficient. 

We are not prepared to state at this time how many of our 
•deaf people have been forced to buy their homes as a result 
•of the most unusual housing situation which is blamed along 
with other things upon the late world-war, but the number is 
likely large in proportion to the deaf population. These forced 
home buyers are undoubtedly happy to be property owners — to 
live in homes that they can call their own ; but, inasmuch as 
most of them had to pay exorbitant prices and burden them- 
selves with debt which did not seem so bad at a time when 
wages were highest, it should behoove them not to be caught 
napping when wages drop as we are told they certainly will 
sooner or later. We should be very sorry to learn that any 
of our number should have the misfortune to lose such a dearly 
bought prize. It seems to us that at such a time like this 
advice from a competent person, preferably a lawyer, about 
the duties, responsibilities and wavs to be observed by newly 
home-owners would be most timely and perhaps save many 
inexperienced ones from a pitfall. It is more than likely that 
many owners will be at a loss what to do when they meet 
their first difficulty. Of course the best thing to do then would 
be to consult a lawyer just as a sick person should consult a 
physician ; but can not The Silent Worker arrange to give an 
article on general advice to home buyers and thus do a great 
service to the deaf. 

In our experience we have known persons who would buy 
a house without the aid of a lawyer, trusting real estate people 
only. A few of these came to grief later at finding a third 
mortgage on their property or some other difficulty. Why, some 
have even been foolish enough to ask us to help them buy a 
house. To such our advice invariably is “Go to a lawyer.” It 
is nothing but interest in the welfare of our brother deaf that 
prompts us to request this service for them, if it is at all 
■obtainable; and we are only sorry that we can not do it our- 
self as a layman. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. O. Dantzer closed their cottage at Wild- 
wood, N. J., and since November 10th have been in possession 
of All Souls’ Rectory. The original plan to have the house 
repaired and put in order before they occupied it failed to pan 
•out, but the blame is not on our side. They now are forced 
to put up with unavoidable inconvenience untij the repairs are 
finished. Then a service of blessing will be held and followed 
by a reception. - , 

On Saturday morning, November 6th, Mr. Elmer IE. Scott 
and Miss Ellen V. Orberg were united in marriage at the 
Rectory of Corpus Christi Church, 29th. and Allegheny Streets, 
by Father Vincent Burns, Dean of St. Charles Borromeo Semi- 



nary at Overbrook, Philadelphia. For the present the couple 
will live at 2658 So. Dewey St., West Philadelphia, but at some 
future time they may move to Palmyra, N. J., where Mr. Scott 
will own his home. Mr. Scott’s work necessitates very frequent 
trips to Camp Dix in New Jersey. 

We wonder how the deaf of other cities fare in respect to 
rental charges and property taxation. Here in Philadelphia 
small houses that formerly rented for $14.00 or $15.00 now 
have almost doubled in rent, other houses in proportion, and 
the same is true of property taxes. As an instance, a house 
that was formerly taxed $31.45 now must pay $71.50, which 
is more than double the former price. We know that the hous- 
ing conditions are more or less acute everywhere, but there 
may be a difference in paying rent and taxes. These are 
strange times, indeed ! 

Our news letter in the previous Worker appeared almost 
backward or in Chinese style. Well, “to err is human.” It 
could still be read in spite of errors. An omission was the year 
of All Soul’s consecration— 1888. Chief Porter must have his 
troubles in the press room just as any of us have ours, and 
so we can sympathize with him. 

Mr. and xMrs. William McIntyre, a Philadelphia couple who 
spend a good part of their time at Wildwood, N. J., celebrated 
their second wedding anniversary recently. 

An erroneous report was circulated some time ago to the 
effect that Mr. George W. Campbell had been retired on a 
pension by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The truth 
is that Mr. Campbell, who is 66 years old, had the option to 
retire at 65. But, being physically well able to continue at 
his work as a skilled car carpenter in the railroad shops in this 
city, he decided to stick to his work until he reaches the retire- 
ment age limit at 70, when he may expect a larger pension. 
He has worked for the Company thirty-six years now. If he 
had retired last year he would likely draw only a small pension 
now. Such a mistake was made by a certain deaf-mute in West- 
ern Pennsylvania to his bitter sorrow, while another profitted 
greatly by continuing at work until retirement became neces- 
sary. 

Philadelphia’s Fairy Godmothers Club is still active in work- 
ing and raising funds to aid deaf refugees of the war zone 
in Europe. The Club is composed entirely of ladies. Mrs. Geo. 
T. Sanders is the President of the Club. 

Beth Israel Association for the Deaf (Hebrew) recently 
reorganized with the following officers: President, Louis C. 
Lovett; Vice President, Joseph Gelman; Secretary, Alexander 
Hoffman; Treasurer, Sylvan G. Stern, and Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Nicholas Cahn. 

Mr. Joseph W. Atcheson, of Pittsburg, on October 28th last, 
gave a pleasing account of his travels in Cuba and Florida 
before the members of the Clerc Literary Association. He 
has been spending the winter in Florida for several years past 
and thus his observations have been rather of an extended 
nature. 

Dibbs— Do you believe that there is really something 
which can invariably tell when a man is lying?" 

Higgs — “I know it.” 

Dibbs— “Ah! Perhaps you have seen one of the In- 
struments?” 

Higgs — “Seen one? 1 married one.” 
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NION 


N THE silent world of the silent workers, 1920 
has been the great convention year and also 
the year of great conventions. Conventions, 
state or alumni, have been held in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Missis- 
sippi, Indiana, Ohio, Georgia, Maine, New Jersey, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, West Virginia and possibly 
elsewhere during the past summer, some of them, notably in 
Ohio, establishing new records for attendance, most of them 
going strong. But in everything that pertains to a successful 
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gathering on an unprecedented scale the Thirteenth Convention 
of the National Association of the Deaf which met at Detroit, 
August 9-14 inclusive, leads the world. 

Some apprehension has been felt lest the high cost of living, 
the increased cost of travel, the raise in rates at the Statler after 
its selection as convention headquarters, and the length of the 
convention, itself might deter quite a few from attending, and 
probably did, nevertheless the attendance exceeded expectations 
by nearly 100% and was considerably in excess of any con- 
vention previously held. 

A fundamental reason for the record-breaking attendance 
was the wide and favorable publicity given the event — during 
the pre-convention period extending over two years. In this 
The Silent Worker, The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, The Frat, 
The Jewish Deaf and school papers generally ably assisted. 
The manifest good-will and helpful co-operation towards the 
success of the gathering on the part of the Grand and Division 
officials and members generally of the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf, was also, an important factor. 

Whole hearted interest and splendid harmony was the out- 
standing characteristic of all who had to do officially with the 
success of the undertaking from the time Detroit was selected 
as the Convention City up to the time the Local Committee 
passed out of official existence. 

The convention features were so well organized, co-ordinated 
and carried through as to leave a lasting and pleasing impres- 
sion of the whole. As the salesman would say: “The quality 
will remain long after the price has been forgotten. ” 

Reporters for the Detroit dailies covered the convention in 
a commendable manner throughout the entire week and seemed 
to have really enjoyed their assignment. They were a human, 
humane and humorous contingent and the operation of being 
interviewed by them was the reverse of painful. 

Since the adjournment of the Detroit convention members of 
the silent press generally have referred to the gathering in 
terms on the whole complimentary. As they have an interest- 
ing bearing on the event we will reproduce a few: 


The meeting at Detroit was probably the most successful 
one that the National Association of the Deaf has yet held. 
Over two thousand deaf people were present, and there was 
a snap and vigor to the proceedings that bespoke a virile and 
aggressive organization. A good many matters affecting wel- 
fare of the deaf were discussed, and acted upon . — The Ken- 
tucky Standard. 

The convention of the National Association of the Deaf qt 
Detroit during the summer was the largest gathering of the 
deaf of that nature ever held in this country, or in .the world. 
The attendance is reported to have been as high as 2,500. It 
was a splendid gathering of representative deaf people from 
all over the United States and Canada. The business sessions 
were interesting and profitable, and the social features were 
great. The deaf people of Detroit and Michigan exerted them- 
selves to entertain generously, and they succeeded to every one’s 
satisfaction. Minnesota was represented by ten or twelve dele- 
gates . — The Minnesota Companion. 

The thirteenth convention of the National Association of the 
Deaf is a thing of the past. From all accounts it was the 
greatest gathering the deaf ever held. Detroit did itself proud, 
carrying out all plans without a hitch. The deaf there and 
in all Michigan deserve great credit for their hustling ability 
and level headedness in getting together and pulling together, 
working incessantly for over two years. There were between 
two and three thousand people present thruout the week the 
convention was held, and the task the local committee had on 
hand, can be imagined, but it seems everybody has left the 
magnificent city of Detroit with nothing but praise. 

A good deal was accomplished by the convention. The 
deaf will be heard from more or less hereafter for data has 
been obtained that will be more telling than mere arguments. 
The “mail vote plan” of electing officers has been done away 
with and the old method of choosing officers at each gathering 
has been reinstated. The life membership fee has been re- 
duced from $25 to $10, said fee to go to the endowment fund 
of the Association. From the accounts so far published it 
seems there were discussions aplenty leading up to something 
practical in behalf of the deaf, both as to their chances of 
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getting a good, sound education and obtaining a square deal 
in the industrial world. — The ( Louisiana ) Pelican. 

During the past summer one of the greatest gatherings of the 
deaf was held when the National Association of the Deaf met 
in convention at Detroit during August. The attendence was 
anywhere between 2,000 and 3,000. Representative deaf per- 
sons from all over the United States and Canada were present. 
The business sessions and the social features were all that 
could be desired. The Detroit deaf did themselves proud in 
their effort to entertain the throng. Mississippi was well re- 
presented. — The Deaf Mississippian. 

The 13th Triennial Convention of the National Association 
of the Deaf held in the magnificient Hotel Statler, August 9th 
to the 14th, is now past history, but one that will ever be 
enshrined in Memory’s halls. In the forty years of the Asso- 
ciation’s existence, it will truly be conceded as having been the 
greatest and best in point of attendance. The business and 
social programs were interesting, inspiring, harmoniously and 
admirably executed. And over and above all, a spirit of 
amiable friendliness and good cheer contributed vastly to the 
general enjoyment of all of thos; present.— Part of editorial in 
the Jewish Deaf. 

No one who attended the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf at Detroit, will dispute the statement that 
in the aggregate number of delegates, the fine attendance at 
each session, the well-conducted proceedings, and the scope of 
its deliberations in the cause of the welfare of the deaf, it 
excelled any gathering of like character ever held in the United 
States. 

To the wide-awake, hustling, progressive deaf of “Dynamic 
Detroit,” and of Flint and other cities of Michigan, the major 
portion of the honor belongs. For without their attention to 
the preliminary arrangements, without their wholesome, hearty 
invitation, without the hospitality offered and insured by the 
magnificient fund collected for the entertainment features, the 
attendance would have been curtailed and the benefical re- 
sults markedly modified. They worked with brain and heart 
and hand for two long years, with unabated zeal and enthu- 
siasm, and the deaf of every State represented will always 
entertain for their Michigan brethren the highest regard and 
the most profound admiration. — Part of editorial in the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal, N. Y. 


floor of the convention while the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions was under consideration. 

The stenographic excerpt of Mr. Booth’s remarjcs in which 
the objectionable statement appears is as follows: 

“The sign language is a weed language; it grows naturally, 
and if allowed to do so, it crowds out any and every other 
desirable growth. Now we properly keep weeds out of the 
farm or the garden when we plant and cultivate things that 
we wish to grow.” 

More precedes and more follows the above excerpt from the 
stenographic record of Mr. Booth’s remarks before the joint 
convention of teachers of the deaf at Mt. Airy, but nothing 
he said there tends to diminish the force of his statement which 
characterizes the sign language as a “weed language.’’ 

There is no stenographic record of Mr. Booth having said 
in so many words that the sign language “should be eradicated,” 
but that is the obvious inference from what he did say. If a 
farmer or gardener does not seek to “eradicate” weeds, root, 
stalk and branch, when he goes after them, what is his objec- 
tive? Or could it be only a temporary “elimination’’ so that after 
the crop has been gathered in, the weeds would be allowed 


The Nebraska Journal, of which Mr. Frank W. Booth is the 
editor, does not discuss the Detroit Convention of the N. A. D., 
but takes exception to one of the resolutions, unanimously passed 
by the convention, which reads as follows: 

Resovled, That we condemn in the strongest terms the at- 
titude assumed by Mr. Frank W. Booth in his public decla- 
ration at the recent joint convention of teachers at Mt. Airy 
that “the sign language is a weed language and should be 
eradicated,” and that we consider anyone who seeks to de- 
prive the deaf of the language of signs an enemy to their 
interests and happiness. 

1 his resolution did not originate in committee but on the 


THE “OWLS” AT DETROIT. 

to "contribute to the pleasure and welfare” of the tiller of 
the soil? 

Mr. Booth, in his editorial, goes to same length to state his 
well known position on the general subject of educating the 
deaf. However, his years of experience and exhaustive trial of 
methods of educating the deaf to which he lays claim, and 
rightly, fade into comparative insignificance in the face of the 
Detroit resolution vigorously expressed and unanimously 
approved bv upwards of two thousand representative deaf 
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citizens in national convention assembled. A number who 
voted for the resolution, have had a longer and at least as 
successful professional experience as Mr. Booth and all of them 
have a better appreciation than he possesses of the cultural 
value of the language of conventional signs. 

To characterize the sign language as a “weed language,” 
no matter how carefully qualified the statement, is a crime 
against one of the most valuable and most cherished heritages 
that has ever been vouchsafed the deaf. 

Oct. 22. 


Hard To Translate 

Early last February a Postal Card came to my home address 
from the Holy Land, written in characters which I could not 
understand. The card was passed around to numerous ac- 
quaintances with no better result. Upon suggestion of Super- 
intendent Pope I sent the card to a Princeton University pro- 
fessor. In about a week I received a reply to the effect that 
he could not find anyone at the University who could translate 
the characters and suggested I allow him to send it to a friend 
at Cornell College. After waiting a couple of months the fol- 
lowing reply came and with it the translation, as appended 
below : 

May 18, 1920. 

Mr. George S. Porter, 

Care of School for the Deaf, 

Trenton, New Jersey. 

Dear Mr. Porter: — You will be interested to receive the 
enclosed translation of the postal card which I am returning 
herewith. This translation was made by my old friend Natha- 
niel Schmidt, Professor of Semitic Languages in Cornell Uni- 
versity. He says that the card is written in Yiddish but the 
letters are the cursive Rabbinic characters. He himself visited 
the town of Safed in 1905. Professor Schmidt evidently feels 
that this is a sincere appeal. I should feel inclined, however, 
if I were in your place, to call this matter to the attention 
of the Committee on the Relief of the Near East. This might 
serve to bring the case to a particular group of Jews to their 
attention. 

Regretting the delay in not getting this answer for you, I 
remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Frank A. Fetter. 


Translation of Mr. Shreur Zolmon Eilbaum’s letter: 

17 Tebet (January) 680 (5680 A. M. or 1920 A. D.) Safed. 

All blessing and success and prosperity to the honorable phi- 
lanthropist, the man of sympathy and compassion, whose name 
is renowned and respected, Mr. G. S. Porter. 

Dear Merciful Friend: — Such a terrible calamity has befallen 
me as may never happen to you. Two children of mine died 
under unusual circumstances (God preserveth.) Because of the 
great suffering, agony of spirit, and distress, my wife has also 
been taken sick with tuberculosis and spitting blood. The doc- 
tors say that she must have butter, milk, sugar and the like. 
We have already sold out everything we have in the house, 
her own clothing and the kitchen utensils, even the box in 
which the clothes were. We now are impoverished, naked, 
barefooted, torn and tattered. I cannot picture and describe 
to you my condition, how miserable I am, having nothing 
wherewith to save my wife who is dangerously ill and mother 
of little children. (What a pity!) Therefore I would ask you 
to have mercy on such an unfortunate family as we are, and 
save us temporarily with as much as possible, to revive and 
keep us alive. In return for this, may God preserve you from 
suffering and pain and sickness, and may you have a long life 
with all possible blessings and success and every good thing. 
Amen. 

Shreur Zolmon Eilbaum; Grandson of the Rabit Admor the 
Venerable, author of Shulhan Aruch and the Tanya. In the 
name of God, be good enough to take up a collection among 
your friends and acquaintances and send me directly and im- 
mediately, if you can, to my address. 

Zolmon Eilbaum. 

Safed, Palestine. 

While I never was nor ever expect to be known as a “phi- 
lanthropist,” I would have gladly given my mite and in addi- 
tion thereto passed around my hat for a collection among my 
friends and acquaintances to aid such a sad case of suffering 
humanity. But, unfortunately, it was months before the cry 
of succor reached my understanding, then too late, perhaps, 
for most likely the entire family must have perished before aid 
could have reached them. 

The appeal, however, gives a vivid illustration of the effects 
which the war has had on the people of the far East. 

George S. Porter. 


Judge — Did you strike this man in an excess of irascri- 
bility? 

The Conn — No, suh. I done hit him in de stummick. 



FAC SIMILE OF THE POSAL-CARD THAT MR. PORTER RECEIVED. 



Edited By W. W. DUVALL, JR. 


The disputp over Fiume was fumed, 


Katie — “Why do they put cornmeal on the dance floor? 
Mike- 1 — “To make the chickens feel at home.” 


Stranger (on the train) — “My wife’s name was Wood. 
What was yours?” 

Old Bachelor — "I guess mine’s name was Wouldn't. I did 
not get her.” 


A man called at the address where a donkey, had been ad- 
vertised for sale. The door was opened by a small boy. The 
caller said, “1 have come to inquire about the donkey.” Where- 
upon the boy went to the foot of stairs and called out, “Papa, 
you’re wanted.” 


“Farmer Drake puts in a great deal of time reading books 
on agriculture.” 

“Yes,” replied Milkman Zuramer. 

“But I can’t be sure if it’s a sign he’s going to be a farmer or 
a literary man.” 


i f 1 HCVS 

L Free Proof 

That You Can Hear! 

The wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled more than 400,000 deaf persons 
to hear. We are sure it will do the same for 
you : are so absolutely certain of it that we are 
eager to send you the 

1920 ACOUSTICON (for people with any hear- 
ing) FOR 10 DAY’S FREE TRIAL NO 
DEPOSIT— NO EXPENSE 

There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reservation to this offer. Our confidence 
in the present Acousticon is so complete that we 
will gladly take all the risk in proving beyond 
any doubt that 

THE JOY OF HEARING CAN BE YOURS 
AGAIN! 

The New Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have ever tried, just ask 
for a free trial of the New Acousticon. You’ll 
get it promptly and if it doesn’t make you 
hear, return it and you will owe us nothing — 
not one cent. 


Teacher — Who was Mars? 

Pupil — Secretary of War in Jupiter’s Administration. 


Little Frank was discovered by his mother industriously 
.smashing all the eggs in the house. “Why, Frank,” she cried 
aghast, “What do you mean by breaking all those eggs?” 

Frank answered, “I heard papa say there was money in 
■eggs, and I’m trying to find it.” 


Jollifications over the knockout of poor old John S. Barley- 
corn are all right, but the thing that really pleases the people 
is to hear the hens cackling over the resumption of egg pro- 
duction. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

1300 Candler Building, New York 


Physician — “Have you ever had appendicitis?” 

Patient — “Well, I was operated on', but I have never felt 
quite sure whether it was appendicitis or professional curi- 
osity.” 


Bald-Headed Gentleman (in barber chair) — you ought to 
cut my hair cheaper; there is nothing much to cut. 

Barber — Oh, no. In your case we don’t charge for cutting 
the hair; we charge for having to search for it. 


“Mamma,” said a little rosy cheeked Joe after coming from 
a walk, "I have seen a man who makes horses.” 

“Are you sure?” asked his mother. 

“Yes,” he replied; “he had one nearly finished when I saw 
him; he was just nailing on its back feet.” 


One hundred volumes of King Silence 
worth $1.50 each will be given free with 
each new subscriber [No renewals] of 
The Silent Worker beginning Novem- 
ber 15th. Offer open from November 
15th to December 15th. 


Have you read ‘Freckles’? 
; No; that’s my veil.” 


Grouchy Boarder — “This coffee tastes like mud!” 
Housekeeper — “Well, the kitchen squad said it was ground 
is morning.” 


“Papa, where is Atoms?” 

“Atoms? I don’t know, my boy, you mean Athens, pro 
Ibably.” 

No, I mean Atoms — the place where everything is blown to.’ 


THE SILENT WORKER, 

Trenton, N. J 


Storekeeper H. C. L. — “That stick of candy in the window 
is a quarter.” 

Tommy — “How long can I lick it for a penny? ’ 
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Dollars and the Great Outdoors 

By Bob White 

Three little pieces of cardboard, but they mean a great deal 
to me. 

And they are hunting and fishing licenses. 

The pleasure derived from them never can be told, at least 
not to my own satisfaction ; and the benefits received in my tramps 
among the mountains and over the prairies of three different 
States, can never be given the justice they deserve. 

But Colorado and Wyoming licenses are not the only ones 
I have had. As long as I am living in the west, I shall write of 
the West; everyone knows about the East, so why waste words? 

And, in Colorado most every reader of the Silent Worker 
knows of the pleasures received from the investment of that 
dollar for a license, as they have read my stories of hunting 
and fishing, and my adventures on the trap-line. 

Of course, you cannot hunt and fish forever for four dollars. 
I have had a Colorado license for over ten years, and altho 
not a resident of the state any longer, still have one. 

For four years I was Deputy Game Warden there, and 
during that time had quite a few adventures. On one occa- 
sion an antelope was found shot along the public road about 
ten miles east of Colorado Springs, a friend of mine having 
reported it over the telephone, saying that the party under 
suspicion was a neighbor of his — a Mexican sheep-herder, who 
had no doubt became tired of eating mutton. 

Mexicans are treacherous, and do not hesitate to use violence 
upon the least provocation, so 1 deemed it wise to have another 
deputy help me make the arrest. We were soon started, arriving 
at the spot where the antelope lay about an hour after it had 
heen killed. We learned that the guilty party had been fright- 
ened away from the spot by a passing auto, but was pretty 
sure to return before long. We secreted ourselves in a near- 
by cornfield where we could see anyone that approached, lit 
our pipes, and waited developments. We had not been there 
an hour before we saw the Mexican approaching. He walked 
direct to the antelope, stooped over and threw it on his shoulders 
and was just starting to walk away when my friend called 
out to him to stop. I never saw such a frightened person ; 
he started to run, but a shot from my friend’s Colts made him 
stop on the instant. Contrary to our expectations, he submitted 
to having the handcuffs placed on him without any remon- 
strance. He was landed in the county jail and fined fifty dol- 
lars. 

Mexicans are the most aggressive game law violators, and 
this fellow was no exception, as he was not the only one 
that I had before the Judge and fined, directly or indirectly. 

Game Wardens are not popular with anyone, and finding 
I was losing friends, and when my best companion, Bert, of 
whom I’ve written so much, shot prairie chickens right under 
my nose, I decided it was time to quit. 

* * * * 

The fishing trips I’ve had in Utah haven’t been successful 
as those in Colorado for the reason that the streams are strange 
to me, however, I feel well repaid for the two dollars I gave 
for my Utah license. 

My Idaho license is the latest addition to my list, having pur- 
chased it the last summer. I was told that there were Macki- 
naw trout in the Blackfoot river weighing up to fifteen pounds, 
and plenty of them at that. 

And when vacation days were at hand, I was soon bound 
for Idaho. But it was either the one or the other — the trout 
weren’t there, or I didn’t know how to catch them; honestly, 
I believe it was the first as I fished hard and long, with only 
a few fair sized trout to reward my efforts. 

But “it’s an ill wind that blows nobody no good.” 

For was I not stopping at the great Blackfoot Ranch in the 
fastness of the Idaho hills? Think of it. A hundred acre 
farm in the east is considered a mighty large one. 


But, thirty thousand acres; ho*w about thatf 
And thirty thousand head of sheep; twenty sheep herders; 
ten thousand head of cattle; hundreds of horses; and riders of 
the free and open ranges — dyed in the wool horse wranglers, 
the real, unvarnished men of the west. 

That is what I saw at Blackfoot Ranch, and you are going 
to hear all about it in an early issue of the Silent Worker. 


A New Book 
On a New Plan 

The Winston 
Simplified Dictionary 


“Your Dictionary is especially suitable to the deaf and 
there is no other which will take its place.” — ALVIN E. 
POPE, Superintendent New Jersey School for the Deaf. 

THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED is 
best for the deaf, for many reasons : — 

1. Every one of the 40,000 entries is 

defined in plain and simple lan- 
guage. 

2. Each definition is complete in it- 

self ; no cross-references needed. 

3. No word is defined in terms of it- 

self, or in more difficult words, as 
is generally done in other diction- 
aries. 

4. Syllabication is indicated by dashes, 

and pronunciation is shown by a 
phonetic respelling of the word 
with the diacritical markings in 
common use in textbooks. 

5. Abundant pictorial illustrations are 

provided. 

6. All the words brought into use by 

science and the World War are 
included. 

7. The book is printed in large, clear 

type, and is strongly bound. 

Price $1.20 postpaid 

Write for specimen copy and further 
information, to 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1006-1016 Arch Street 

Chicago PHILADELPHIA Toronto 
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BIRTHDAY CROWD AT FRIEDMAN’S COUNTRY HOME, JULY 25. 1920 


SOCIAL EVENTS IN CLEVELAND 

Mr. and Mrs. Seward Davis invited a 
coterie of friends at their palatial home 
on Lee Road, Cleveland Heights, Sunday 
Aug. 15th. The guests made themselves 
at hcime under the beautiful shaded trees 
of the spacious lawn. Dinner was also 
served on the lawn and then it was an- 
nounced that Mr. and Mrs. would leave 
Aug. 30th for Los Angeles, Cal., where 
Mr. Davis has accented a lucrative posi- 
tion at the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
The Davis’s have the best wishes of their 
numerous friends for their safe arrival in 
Sunny California, and also Mr. Davis 
success in his new business. It is hoped 
they will return to Ohio on a visit if not 
locate in Cleveland again. 

Miss Mattie Waters is another lady 
who entertained a large circle of friends 
at her country home in Bedford Sunday, 
Aug. 22nd. Every one enjoyed the liber- 
ties of the farm as if it were their own. 
A bountiful dinner, which was prepared 
by the mother of Miss Waters, was served 
in the dining room owing to cool weather. 

While the guests were preparing to 
•depart for home Miss Waters announced 
that she would entertain again next 
summer, which was accepted with delight. 


OUTING AT THE FRIEDMAN COUN- 
TRY HOME 

'Reminiscent of fall and winter when 
social gatherings were on the calendar 
for every Saturday, the summer doings 
has taken a decided jump. When one 
stops to consider that the summer months 


is the time for being out in the open, one 
can hardly censure the host or hostess for 
entertaining on Sundays, while the pastor 
is on a vacation. 

One of the host and hostesses of such a 
partywere Mr. and Mrs. David Friedman, 
who now live on one of Mr. Friedman’s 
employers’ (J. L. Stadler’s) farms, where 
they invited about thirty-five of their 
friends, Sunday, June 27th. As soon asthe 
merry crowd reached the pretty country 
home the Friedmans greeted them' with 
a smile and told every one to do as they 
pleased and make themselves at home, 
w'hich they did, while Mrs. Friedman, with 
the assistance of Mrs. Howard Judd, Mrs. 
F.dwin Hughes and Mrs. Hauserman pre- 
pared. At noon every body sat down in 
the form of a circle and were given a 
dandy picnic dinner, consisting of baked 
beans, potato salad, fruit salad, sand- 
wiches, pickles and coffee. In the 
evening, before all departed for their 
homes, ice-cream, assorted cakes and 
lemonade were served. The affair was a 
day never to be forgotten, so it was de- 
cided to have a surprise birthday party 
for Mr. Friedman on July 25 (Sunday). 
Fifty-six responded, coming in two trucks, 
this being arranged with Mrs. Friedmans’ 
knowledge while she was totally ignorant 
the surprise was also to be given in her 
honor, her birthday having fallen on June 
18th. It was planned to have a birthday 
party on the 20th, but the serious illness 
of Mr. Friedman’s brother, who was not 
expected at that time to live, prevented. 
So they both of course were completely 


surprised. The day was not as ideal as 
the former outing, it being unusually cold. 

As the Friedmans intend to remain in 
the country this winter, we are looking 
forwards to a couple or more sleigh ride 
parties with much pleasure, which the 
Friedmans plan in case nothing occurs to 
prevent. 


' There is living at Bay Shore, L. I., a 
deaf couple by the name of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Wells, and because they were 
educated orally in England they prefer 
to use the two-hand alphabet method of 
conversation. Mrs. Wells has a sister, 
also deaf, who was educated at Fanwood. 
She uses the American way of talking — 
that is, by signs and the single-hand al- 
phabet. Islip, the next town, has a young 
man who was educated in .England and 
talks only in English signs and the manual 
alphabet. 


Him (Learning to waltz) — Isn’t my foot 
hard to reverse? 

Her — No, just take your foot off my 
right one and put it on my left. 

SOME WAG 

Redd — Black took his dog over to 
France with him when he left with his 
regiment, didn’t he? ' 

Greene — Oh. yes. 

■ “And they have returned. I hear?" 

“Yes.” 

“Both got their old jobs Back ?” 

‘‘Well, the dog has. I saw h^n chas- 
ing his tail today .” — Yonkers Statesman. 



SECOND OUTING (BIRTHDAY CROWD) JULY 25 


FIRST 


OUTING AT FRIEDMAN’S, JUNE 27. 
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DEAF WORKERS AND SAFETY 

There is a belief among the hearing 
public, entirely erroneous, that the deaf, 
on accout of their handicap are subject to 
great risk while working in shops and 
factories where much machinery is used. 
This belief too often militates against 
the deaf in their efforts to obtain lucra- 
tive employment. The fact is that the 
deaf have always been remarkably im- 
mune from injury in factories. The ed- 
itor of The Companion has been in close 
touch with nearly all of the deaf people 
who have attended the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf during the past fifty years, 
and who have remained in the state. 
During that half century large numbers 
of them have been employed in factories 
of various kinds using machinery. We 
have never in all that time, heard of a 
single deaf person being killed in a fac- 
tory nor a single losing an arm or being 
otherwise seriously crippled. The most 
serious injury we have heard of is the loss 
of a finger or a part of a finger in one or 
two cases. This is a record to prove that 
the deaf can be trusted around machinery. 
By the law of compensation, having lost 
their hearing, their eyesight becomes more 
acute and careful. They acquire the 
habit of watchfulness which enables them 
to escape many dangers. As a matter of 
fact, in a noisy factory, the hearing is of 
little value as a protection against danger 
from machinery. A trained eye will do 
more to save a workman from harm while 
running a machine than the most acute 
hearing. The editor of The Companion 
is personally acquainted with a deaf man 
who has been employed in the steel mills 
at Pittsburg for thirty-five years. In that 
time workmen have been killed or maimed 
around him, but he has passed through all 
unscathed. We believe that his immunity 
from harm has been due to the habit of 
watchfulness induced by his deafness. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, of Akron, Ohio, had in its employ 
several hundred deaf workers, and 
wanted to get more of them. Certain 
factories in St. Paul and Minneapolis have 
deaf workers, and have found them 
satisfactory j Tlhese are all pleasing 
examples of giving the deaf a square deal. 
But there are manfacturing companies 
that side-step the employment of deaf 
persons by reason of the risk that they 1 
imagine they will incur. It is the en- 
lightenment of such that we have seen. — 
The Minnesota Companion. 

COMMENT AND OBSERVATIONS 

It is often that in the school-room little 
children get cross and surly during the 
bad weather, and it is hard on the teach- 
ers, trying to get them interested in their 
work. The teachers should try to make 
dreary days happy ones for the children. 
A smiling face and a bit of real cheer isi 
a great factor in the discipline of the 
class, their trials will be lightened, and 
the mental strain lessened. Smiles are 
needed to warm up the atmosphere of the 
school-room. The atmosphere will effect 
the children. For the dull day’s program 
interesting games or plays, picture draw- 
ing and songs may be planned. 

There are a great many ways of mak- 
ing the world brighter and cheerier. 

A woman had beautiful flowers in her 
garden. Every morning she placed large 
bowls filled with water and bouquets and 
single flowers before her gate, which bore 
in large letters, “Help yourself.” 

Carpenters, plumbers, lawyers and doc- 
tors shopped and took a tiny bunch and 
placed it in their button holes. It bright- 



We are at all times prepared 
to submit to interested inves- 
tors a list of carefully chosen 
bonds for investment. 


Samuel Frankenheim 

INVESTMENT BONDS 


Two deaf men have obtained employ- 
ment in the Drill Department of the 
Wickham Piano Plate Co., Springfield, in 
response to the advertisement in the Frat. 
They are Messrs. Miller, of Elwood, 
Ind., and Lawson, of Jamestown, N. Y. 
They like their new positions very much 
Mr. John Wickham, President of the 
Company, says that he is well pleased 
with the work of the deaf men, and needs 
more of them. He will pay deaf work- 
men $4 a day to start, and when they 
have learned the job, they can make from 
$6.50 to $8.40 a day. Any deaf man who 
desires a good job will do well to write 
to Mr. Wickham. He has a deaf in- 
structor in the drill department. Ohio 
Chronicle. 


18 West 107th Street 
New York City. 


Correspondent of 

Lee Higginson & Co 


DEAF MUTE TYPIST MAKES 
GOOD; MORE TO BE HIRED 

Akron, Ohio, July 25. — Miss Florence 
Isabel Nisbett, of Niles, O., has made a 
record' as a typist, tho she can neither 
hear nor speak. 

After graduating from the Ohio School 
for Deaf Mutes, she went to work in the 
Goodyear Rubber W T orks in Akron as a 
typewriter operator. 

Her proficiency attracted the attention 
of the woman in charge of the department 
in which she worked. Miss Nisbett then 
was placed in the training school for office 
workers. In three weeks she mastered a 
course that usually requires seven weeks 
of study. 

Now the plant is to start a training- 
school for deaf-mutes and Miss Nisbett 
will be placed in charge as instructor. 


WILI.ETT— SUNDSTROM 
A wedding was celebrated at Mon‘ello, 
Mass., September 4th, when Miss Adina 
W. Sundstrom, of Brockton, and George 
D. Willett, of 18 River Sf., Adams, both 
former pupils of Clarke School, were 
united in marriage. The bride was at- 
tended by Miss Rose Laine, of Brockton. 
A recep.ion was followed in Rockland in 
the evening. Upwards of fifty guests 
from Lowell. Brockton, Cambridge, Bos- 
ton, Lynn, Mass., Providence, R. I., and 
New York City, attended the ceremony. 


TRINITY BUILDING i 


111 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 


When a man once parts with his money, 
whether to his betters or to his worsers, 
the chances are that he will never see it! 
again. — Bulnuer Lytton. 
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Mr. Thomas S. Marr, the well known 
architect of Nashville, Tenn., is working 
on plans for a $100,000 icecream plant, 
which means a big commission for him. 

We do not think that it is generally 
known that much of the fine three-color 
half-tone work that one sees in the pop- 
ular magazines is the work of a deaf 
man by the name of Wesley Breese, a 
graduate of the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf. He is connected with a large 
engraving firm in Boston. 

Mr. Anton Schroeder, of St. Piul, 
Minn., the well known inventor, has 
taken out eight more patents, all of which 
have been taken up by two of the 
largest Eastern concerns. Mr. Schroeder 
sent in his models last June and they 
were examined by seventy-five sales ex- 
perts who put their seal of approval on 
all, so now he anticipates a greater vol- 
ume of business during the coming years. 


Typewriting has been added to the list 
of vocations taught to girls at the Ohio 
School. Superintendent Jones has made 
requisition on his Board for two more 
linotypes and if he secures them will throw 
open the printing office to the girl students. 
A great many hearing young women are 
taking up this line of work which is more 
remunerative and hardly any more difficult 
than typewriting, and we think deaf girls 
in our schools can make good in it also. 
The field of opportunity for deaf girls, 
once pitiably narrow, is gradually widen- 
ing. 


The British Deaf and Dumb Associa- 
tion Congress met in Glasgow, Scotland, 
during August, 1920. Speaking on the 
“Education of the Deaf” the Rev. V. Jones 
said that nine years at school was too 
short a period and advocated that school 
life should begin at three years of age, if 
educatorscould agree to that, but certainly 
not later than five, and extend to eighteen. 
He also recommended that means should 
be found for gaining a higher education 
for the deaf. — Mt. Airy World. 


Mr. Goodrich, who for the past two 
years has had charge of the printing 
department in our school, resigned the 
latter part of August in order to accept a 
similiar position in the Dallas High 
School at a much better salary. The 
position made vacant by his resignation 
has not been filled permanently. Mr. 
Richardson, who held this same position 
in former years, resigned it in order to 
acceptthe office of state printer, and which 
position he has just recently resigned, 
volunteered to fill the place as printer in 
this school temporarily until a suitable 
person can be found to take over the 
work of this department. — The Lone Star. 


The Silent Worker, published at the New 
Jersey school, came out with its initial 
number of the present session in new 
dress and form, • In size and makeup it 
resembles the Lone Star. It is illustrated 
by engravings made by the pupils in the 
school. An orignal and artistic cover 
design by Mr. Kelly Stevens, a recent 
graduate of Gallaudet College, addsmuch 
to the appearance of the publication. 
The Silent Worker during years past 
has maintained a reputation for excellent 


typographical appearance, and a high 
grade of literary contents. — T he Lone Star. 


The first issue of the Silent Workercon- 
tains a cut of a group of deaf persons 
taken in the vicinity of Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan. These persons are shown spell- 
ing the word “Detroit,” in the double 
hand alphabet. Behind this- group, we see 
a sign, “Champagne Rd.” Above the 
cut is the question, “Do you believe in 
signs?” From the looks of the crowd and 
since Mt. Clemens is somewhere near the 
Canadian border, we are inclined to be- 
lievethat the “Champagne Rd” sign leads 
to — well, we would much rather go and 
see for ourselves. There’s a reason ! — F. 
in the Deaf Oklahoman. 


WELL PAID WORKMEN 
The deaf journeymen compositors, of 
Winnipeg, who hold steady positions are 
earning well over $2,250 a year, to say 
nothing of the extra they make for over- 
time. Their hours of work will be forty- 
four hours per week on and after May 1st 
Don't you wish you were a printer? 

— The Echo. 


DEAF-MUTE MADE PRIEST. 

UNIQUE CASE IN CHURCH HISTORY. 

The following is a literal translation 
from Lc Peuple, Brussels, June 30, 1920: 

An event without precedent in the his- 
tory of the church has occured at 
Bordeaux. A young priest of the order of 
the Assumption, M. Jean Marie Joseph 
Chas. La Fonta has been ordained aux- 
iliary bishop of Bordeaux. The Abbe La 
Fonta is, since the church exists, the first 
deaf-mute from birth admitted to the 
priesthood. Taught artificial speech the 
Abbe La Fonta has been for two years 
under special observation at Rome, after 
which a decree of the Holy office and a 
special rescript of the Pope opened to him 
the doors of the priesthood. 


A SURVEY OF SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF. 

A committee representing all the pro- 
fessional organizations in the education 
of the deaf will shortly present to the 
Carnegie Foundation of New York City 
a request that said Foundation make a 
survey of schools for the deaf in the Un- 
ited States and Canada for the purpose 
of classifying them according to their 
merits in the work they have undertaken 
to do. The committee appointed con- 
sist of Dr. Aug. Rogers of the Ken- 
tucky school, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter of 
the Pennsylvania school, Mr. F M. 
Driggs of the Utah school, Dr. M A. 
Golds'ein of the St. Louis school, and 
J. W. Jones of th; Ohio school. 


The Cincinnati Tribune had it that the 
largest card game played in the Queen 
City in years was that in which more than 
;wa thousand persons participated. Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening. June 24 at 
Chester Park, at the outing given by the 
Adult Deaf Mutes’ Welfare Association. 
It was a eucher, five hundred and lotto 
tournament. More than five hundred 
prizes ’"ere awarded. 

A big feature was a prize dance for the 
mutes. Ten corples took part and al- 
though they could not hear the strains of 
the jazz band, they danced in perfect 
harmony to the music catching the rhythm 
through the air vibrations. The first 


prize was awarded to Joseph Wenstrup 
and Miss Evelyn Wortman. 

The proceeds of the affair were devoted 
toward a fund for the establishment of 
club rooms for adult deaf mutes of 
Cincinnati and of nearby neighborhood 
towns. 


DEAF-MUTE HELD UP AND ROBBED 

London, Ont., Oct. 5 — While passing a 
dark spot on Wyatt Street, at an early 
hour yesterday, George Morse, aged 65, 
deaf and dumb, was held up by two men 
and robbed of $650. 

According to the story related to the 
police, Mr. Morse was returning to his 
home, which is with Mr, Johnston on 
Wyatt Street, when two men stepped out 
from' the shadows. One held him up with 
a revolver, while the other searched him. 
Owing to the fact that he is unable to 
hear or speak, the victim- was unable to 
call for assistance, and could not let any 
one know of his plight until he had 
reached home. By that time the two 
holdup men bad enough time in which to 
make their escape. 

The old man has been carrying his 
savings on his person for months despite 
warnings from many friends. For a long 
time thej- have been urging him to deposit 
them in the bank but he refused. 

At the time he was held up Mr. Morse 
was carrying the roll of bills in his hip 
pocket. 


WESTERN CANADA GLEANINGS 

Mr. Duncan Skinner is at present work- 
ing as a carpenter with his brother in the 
latter’s garage business in Munson, 
Alberta. He is a fast worker and as a 
result has built a good many trucks for 
automobiles. 

Mr. William Stodgill, formerly of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, is at present work- 
ing at the Assay house of The New Cop- 
per Corporation Co., near Albany, B. C., 
at good salary. 

Mr. Walter Molesky, of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, has been connected with 
“The Leader” printing office, one of the 
leading daily papers in Saskatchewan, for 
nearly twelve years. Besides he has 
quite a reputation for being one of the 
fastest hockey players in Western Canada. 

Quite a number of deaf people from 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, went to Detroit last 
August, taking in the big N. A. D. con- 
vention. 

Mr. George Cartwright, of Calgary, 
Alberta, has been working as a printer at 
the Herald printing office, one of the lead- 
ing daily papers in Alberta. The writer 
was informed that two deaf ladies ace also 
working as press-feeders in the above 
office. 

Mrs. B. F. Wallace (nee Bella Camp- 
bell), formerly of Victoria, B. C., now of 
Pincher Creek. Alberta, paid a week’s 
visit to her husband’s parents in Fernic, 
B. C., recently. Canuck Kid. 

I was very much impressed by the 
writings about and by the deaf and 
was very glad indeed to learn of the 
wonderful progress many are making in 
the business world in competition with 
hearing people. Wishing you continued 
success in your work and progressive 
ideas which have so much to do with the 
closer affliction of the deaf and their less 
handicapped brothers and sisters. 

G. Wm. Roeder. 
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WHAT THE EDITORS SAID 

The Detroit Convention of the National 
Association of the Deaf came up to the 
expectations of its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters. It was the biggest and best of 
all the conventions (A the Association ever 
held for several reasons. 

The first step toward making the affair 
so great a success was the scene of the 
gathering, which fully vindicated the ex- 
ecutive board’s choice of Detroit, a city 
that met all of the conditions necessary for 
such a get-together. Detroit had the ac- 
commoda ions, its ideal convention head- 
quarters being the best ever afforded the 
Association for such a purpose ; it also 
possessed a superabundance of that prime 
requisite for an event of the kind — local 
and N. A. D. spirit. It seemed to the 
fifteen hundred or so delegates in attend- 
ance that there never was another such 
bunch of tireless hustlers as the local 
committee of the Thirteenth Convention 
of the Association. Never before was so 
great a fund raised for the entertainment 
of the deaf as that which our Detroit fri- 
ends put up, and what makes their feat 
the more praiseworthy is that instead of 
wringing the money out of the business 
men of their burg they dug down in their 
own pockets for every thousand of it. 

As we predicted those who “took in” 
money’s worth, the free entertainment in 
that most enticing spot among the great 
lakes alone being well worth the trip. 
But the instructive program afforded was 
the feature of the affair that made it of 
inestimable profit to the deaf as a body. 
We haven’t space to discuss the program 
here, except to say that it reflected through 
those who prepared it, a lot of credit on 
the Association that is “boosting” for the 
welfare of all the deaf. In notable contrast 
to the programs offered at the conventions 
of the instructors of the deaf, the silent 
“listeners” who attended the Detroit 
Convention remained through its long 
sessions with unaba.ed interest. 

The success of the Association’s Thir- 
teenth Convention is largely due to the 
unflagging efforts of its president, Dr. 
James H. Cloud. He assumed office at an 
especially unfavorable time — when the 
interest of the deaf, as well as of hear- 
ing persons, was diverted to the great 
European upheavel, but under his able 
direction the N. A. D. has prospered in 
spite of adverse conditions. Just after the 
Hartford convention the outlook for the 
N. A. D. both financially and otherwise, 
was discouraging, but with an executive 


board that did not dissipate its energy by- 
pulling in opposite directions, the Asso- 
ciation, if figures mean anything, is twice 
a*, strong now as it ever was before. — The 
Alabama Messenger. 

Possibly the Michigan folks, in particu- 
lar, and Nads in general, would be 
pleased to know more about the gavel 
given the N. A. D president at Detroit. It 
is of the finest ebony-, sterling silver 
mounted and bearing the following in- 
scription : 

Presented to Dr. James H Cloud 

President of the National Association 
of the Deaf 

By the Deaf of Michigan 
Thirteenth Triennial Convention 
Detroit, Michigan 
August 9th to 14th, 1920 

Whi'e and blue ribbons, Michigan 
colors, were tied to the handle. It is an 
exceedingly handsome gavel of consider- 
able value, quite apart from sentiment. — 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


SAM HALSTEAD MURDERED 

Last June the people of Boone county 
were shocked to hear of the murder of 
Samuel Halstead, a deaf farmer living in 
the botton- lands of eastern Boone county. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
murder will probably never be known. 
On the Tuesday afternoon his wife went 
to visit the family of her grandson, and 
Mr. Halstead promised to come for her 
on Thursday evening. However, as he 
did not arrive, she became alarmed and 
sent her son-in-law, Jake Staats to the old 
family home. On arriving there he found 
the old ruin lying on the floor of the living 
toom with a bullet hole behind his left 
ear. The alarm was given but no suspi- 
cious characters or strangers had been 
seen during the week in that neighbor- 
hood. It is believed that robbery prompt- 
ed the crime as the old man was known to 
have seventy-five dollars on his person, 
but the money was missing. 

This cold-blooded murder aroused much 
indignation in the community and it would 
have fared hard with the perpetrator if 
he had been caught. Mr. Halstead was a 
favorite with his neighbors on account of 
his kindly and cheerful disposition. 

The alumni will remember him and his 
wife as they were plesant figures at the 
fifth reunion . — Missouri Record. 


MORE ANENT THAT TERM 
“MUTE” 

We are at a loss to understand the rea- 
son for 'he seemingly increasing use of the 
term “mutes” when deaf people are re- 
ferred to. Even in several publications 
devoted to the in eres's of the deaf, and 
managed by deaf people, "mutes’’ or “deaf- 
mutes” are frequently used in referring 
to any group of deaf people. Another 
term, nearly as much used is "silent.” 
A few of the schools for the deaf, and 
several papers of the deaf, still retain 
these terms in their titles. 

The word “mute” carries with it the 
idea that one is an imbecile, or deformed. 
The Webster Standard Dictionary de- 
fines “mute” in this way: adjective — re- 
strained from speaking; kept in silence; 
uttering no sound; silent; incapable of 
speaking ; dumb. Noun — one who is silent,, 
speechless or unable to use articulate lan- 
guage. Are the deaf people described 
thus? No! most emphatically. Not one 
out of a thousand deaf people may be 
properly called a deaf-mute if we take the 
above meaning of the word as correct. 
The deaf strongly oppose the use of 
“dumb” as applied to them and this term 
seems to have gone out of use. Now, 
what is the difference in meaning be- 
tween “mute” and “dumb?” 

How would such terms as “deaf people” 
oi simply “the deaf” when referring to a 
group of deaf men and women, or “a deaf 
boy” or “a deaf girl” when referring to 
one being deaf, suit you? We are deaf, 
because a very large percent of us cannot 
hear, but we are not mute, silent or dumb, 
because we, almost all, can speak, or to be 
a little clearer, “utter sounds.” 

When hearing people call us “mutes” 
and the like, we, of course, overlook that 
but when it comes to deaf people 
contentedly calling themselves so, we want 
to know the reason. 

We frankly admit that we would like, 
and hope to see, the discontinuance of 
such terms in general as well as in the 
titles of several schools and publications. — 
The Florida School Herald. 


There is nothing more contemptible, 
unmanly or unwomanly, and craven, than 
the everlasting sighing for happiness. 
Those who have the most of it think the 
least about it. But in thinking about and 
doing their duty happiness comes. — Se- 
lected. 


It 


